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¥ “There was no harm in what I did," he perfectly honest woman "' And as he helped 
yy went on “It was because [T think so much me down at our own door he added I 
- 7 
? M p d of you No answer from ome TL knew now shall never get over this 1 shall never 
( How Five en ropose that he was flirting with me It mache me marry LT know | never shall 
¢ really furious He did not come in with ome thereby 
¢ CONFESSIONS OF A WESTERN SOCIETY GIRL Pake me home,"’ T said) abruptly In making everybody on the porch sina ' 
, the silence which tollowed my thoughts spun my guilty aspect could not have farled to deo 
») . : = round and = round I could) mot) formoudate Hlis tome was sotrayie that TP thought perhap 
( By Phyllis Perchance them Suddenly he said Il lowe you he would kill) himself | awomyself the 
(i///- : ‘ Iturned and looked at) him It was thre cause of bis bachelor life, amd felt like a 
ae first time he had spoken that word criminal But he did) mot die. he married 
f Yes, LT love vou he said mother girl I chd not know then, but Pde 
HEN I began to let down Hre summer I was sixteen was the mo I am very sorry I faltered, losing my fully know mow, that Men have died and 
my skirts and put up my mentous one of my tirst) proposal I new found courage and indignation at ones worms have caten them, but not for love 
hair, and while I was went to spend my vacation with four cousins Sorry 7)" he echoed P 


emerging fromthe school 
girl chrysalis into the 
butterfly young lady, my 
curiosity was aroused in 





no small degree upon 

t! hject of the way in which men proposed 
to know the words they used, the 
looks, the gestures 1 wondered 

i solemn performance or a gay one 

rl were always happy, or if she were 
times a little bit frightened My 
primitive in 
xtreme I ques 
y mother, my 
sister, my aunts 
tions all were 

d. except) what 
rid upon the 
vccasion, When 
ved at that point 
ldenly °° forgot - 
my SUSPICIOUS 
their sparkling 
ehed their words 


. 


evident that thes 
t perhaps they 
bring them 
tell it of men 
rried. IT clinched 
ind registered 
If ever 1 were so 
as to have an 
f marriage, and 
ceept it, would 
er every word 
I had to excuse 
the midst of it 
notes! Then 
ther girls asked 
vhat he said, I 
1 te tell them 
t idle curiosity 
ikes them ask 
deep interest 
it the border 
inted land, as 
the knight will 
When they 
ed their dainty 
n his domain 
red the kingdom 
hey, at any day 
et him Books 
Ip them 


f 1] 


owing in 
ire my answers 

r questions. They 
hile They are 

it I would have 
of my ears to 
rdwith the other 
St wise mother 
reed that I should be sheltered from 


ind girl flirtations, the veal love 
rether calls it, to which most girls are 
I yrew up with a mind singularly free 
travesties Of course, t had 
, f making nie ft 
l 1 pr t ! f 
| 
he 
i 
i K } t 


in’ Kentucky Gay, charming girls were 
they, living in a low, rose colored house on 
the edge of town Although at home men 
were not allowed to call, here they could not 
be kept away from me, as my cousins had 
them by the score 

The day before my birthday IT met a man 

a universal beau-—-as skilled in the art of 
flirting as I was unskilled He flattered me 
until my head swam, and went through all 


the first stages of a flirtation without @nee 


ORmawh Oy 4. @ WENZEL. 


hinting of marriage In a confused, blind 
wav I felt that something wa yrot | 
was ashamed to tell any one, but T thought 
he ought to know that TI did not think of bir 
is | pr f 1+ th k f — } 
Aa i J ! { 

! uk tr kK 

() 
and t t ha 


Yes, very sorry, for [T do not love you 
Why do you tell me that ? he eried 
Why couldn't you let me love you for the 
few weeks you will be down here, without 


, 


throwing cold water over me in that way 


Love me for a few weeks I} said, pouz 
zled  Hlow do you mean ? 

He laughed in a slightly embarrassed way, 

without reply, so PE went on Was that cold 


water? TF did not mean to be rude, TP onnly 
meant to be honest and straightforward 
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“HE WAS SINGING WITH MAUD are o~ ven 1 | 
IN THE MUSIC ROOM , wer os ny t 
Pr ana 


HE next was froma man whe professed 
to care a great deal for me It canine 
about inthis way: Twas standing at the top 
of the piazza steps as he came up the walk 
and overhead the honeysuckle and nephete 
roses met and made an arch No ote w 


in Sight, but my mischievous cousins were 
behind the closed blinds and heard every 
word, especially as they ud that Mero John 
tulked louder than ever in moments of tender 
hess ” they «harmed 
that bis prropersadl could 
have been beard eutom 
thre tery renal Phe teok 
ott tii bat ined teoprpredd 
cat thre fevot cot thee tepes 
WAV ithiecoert rwordot preface 
hie sand 

It | conmld see that 
sweet picture every night 
When DT carne beens | 
wouldot ask the Lord te 
Mive me ithother thorny 
Joe vente thank yer comnded 
Chooit for tie ? 

Woiat stand here 
every tight ” [sind 
Destivbiinaye, thaiskitiy atonly 
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gratitude Much impressed, I gave the 
required promise He begged a rose from 
ne and came in | called the girls, who 
entered with mischievous eyes, and he made 
slong call, quite as if he had not been re 
ected to start with 

I chromicle these with great faithfulness 
lec ause they were my first, and because for 
iwhole vear afterward | scarcely spoke toa 
man Then came an end to schooldays, my 
début and 
slavery which was far worse than that of the 


freedom. did vou sav’? No, a 


st Dewolrenomn 

The next few were so conventional they 
seem to leave nothing to tell They were 
echoes of the ballroom and theatre I re 
member every word of them, however I 
cannot think but that all women deo And | 
believe that no matter how much of a villain 
such a man afterward may become, in the 
heart of the woman he once honored by ask 
iny ober to be his wife there are always 
yentle thoughts of him despite his sins, and 
hidden under all, the secret wonder if} such 


ns would have existed had her answer been 


\¢ instead of me 
(of course, experrence of many things came 
with several seasons in miety atu) be ny 
riattiraally achapotiabole I soon learned how to 
onduct myself under trying circumstances 
bach season lard its tributes at my feet, and 
t ‘ l stened willingly. hoping, ves un 
letitabely beporng, that some cone sonata spn ik 
shose word would bring a flutter to’ my 
prusdse which hitherto had remained dis 
‘ woetully crm amd stuil ither yvirls fell in 
avdeven though some fell out again 
why mot | l equate leomngreadd for the experi 
ene It seemed downrywht cold blooded to 
biave n rriprathiy ter pave which, bey thre 
wa never was wanted when DT felt at my 


chuty ter feel lowe 

Presently |} had a curious and disapreeable 
experience Maud stull reproaches me about 
it Phos younper sister of tine was @ gay 
thing whe would have her fun, but who pos 
sessed ino reserve an infinite quantity of 
hauteur, with which she annihilated, may 
positively effaced, men who aspired too high 
This proposal makes me by turns angry 


amused and in some degree remorseful 
° 


| I WAS from a youny Englishman, of glo 
roous family, old but decayed His 
haughty mother openly detested America, 
and reyarded American girls as only bearable 
if enormously wealthy Her one ambition 
was to restore the fallen grandeur of her 
Trevtase Hter 
mative Her younpest, her idol, was so 
foolish as te fall blindly an love with a 


eldest som omarned a cool 


dlowerles yirl 

He made as much love tome as he dared 
under the stony eves of bis mother, and then 
I went with my family to the seashore for the 
summer perhaps 
he forbade him to consider ome At any 


Perhaps he missed me 


rate something race him follow me 
Mauna detested him oon account of his 
rena Maud liked his pedigree and his 
I remember that he was singing the 
Pilgerien ( rus with Maud oon the music room 
When bean n from oawalk. ana when my 
ter «chisereetly excused herself he satd 
aedesyi rary ly 
What a meat tt hliv veo ire! 
Use the plural, please I said 
Phural, treow bier cpine troned stupidly 
Phe was bkonglish. remeber 
Phovth not tilly Hesides, how dare 
Ver COMP are The te i horse ? ] detest it 
TL hope vou don't detest me, for T love 
\ Cheaply 
Not rise What would vour mother 
‘ { e could bear vou woornp a ygorl who 
i prieleial Vmerican ? 
Icdlonm't care what she'd say I love vou 
‘ ' f ub care inf American 1 lewe ill 
Viet afer oy Wr sake wthouvgh | confess I 
hate at Only an American shall be 
, wite, if she w have me, and my mother 
shall receive her Phe litth: American shall 
hold ber own with even my mother Will 


What does she say ? 
. 


She savs thr Phe litth American is too 
proud) to Marry center any family where she os 
net welcomed by all The slurs cast upon 
Arner moyirls by your mother in my pres 
ence Tingo imo omy cars toe loudly for me to 
hear vou lL recognize no aristocracy save 


atoof mind and soul, and that | cannot 


ifford te imperil Perhaps an American 
“I some day be as proud to marry me as | 
ha be to marty an American one whe 
Ve my country for her own ywrand sake 
and mot for mien add on whose bore both 
tha be reverence imma mot msulted Your 
nother pride fort t ry aught 
ive t \ My jr fort t arr 
‘ rit t { i 
hha ze } 
. ‘ \\ 
b 
t \ tiie ‘ ik 
over you war 1 make a worse h ban 
I retort f von | 
up ara \ i re ud i atiy Phy 


THE SATURDAY 


you could do anything with me I'm a bad 
lot. ] know, but if I could be with you always 
1 couldn't help being better 

[ry it alone first. You are going down 
hill fast. Be a man for the sake of your own 
manhood, and not to please a weak woman 

Dean't, Tneed your daily help 

You shall have it 
and see me every day if you like 


| said eagerly Come 


No. | mean your hourly presence J 
must be sure of you first J want te reform 
for my wate Dear Phyllis ple im av ves 

1 hesitated I did not love him Should 
1? could I? 

No, ne ] said I hope vou wont 

think me unkind. but I cant 
*Unkind! he echoed I think vou or 


the cruelest girl To ever knew 


heve you love me at all 


Why, of course I oad t Poi = yeu 
think ? 

I] think that vou have driven me to 
despair, And when the worst comes, just say 
to yourself Th my work J ne could 


have saved him, and | wouldn 


I sha'n't 1 said hastily i! 
gantly Because it isn't, it t 
Phylh you little think what you have 
done to day It nb per t 1 ha | 
erately destroyed a man’s i Ml 
we om the bands of weorme: Nine nN 
yerur What w yer vit ie 
As usual JT was bad frightened felt 
faint, but TP stood tap ane) bela out teoth tat 
to him, saving tremil ny 
I yive it back to vou tas I 1 | 
it I} dare not undertake t ! ! 
Make of it what vou w 
He crushed both my hands inl ind then 
fluny them from bin 
Pi yo to the devil, then he said, and 


I think he kept bis word 

Was I wrony ? 
lar cases, have taken the other step? blow 
have you) fared ? Hlow has he kept his 
promises? Have you made him better ? 


Pell me, you who, im simi 


. 


NE day came an offer from ao oman who 
had loved me ever since T was a. little 
girl, and whe is the only lover T ever had 
who becamemy friend afterward Strange 
how soon men's love turns to hate if one does 
not give what they ask Prue, they do not 
want much simply a woman's heart, and 
mmdaidentity! And 
because these ire not handed over with a 
grateful smile, lo, your lover becomes—any 
thing but your friend All but this one It 
seems tome Tmust always have known that 
he loved me All that he said was 
“Phyllis, we have vone this far ino life 
apart Can't we yo the restof the way. to 


soul, and mand, and manne 


gether? And when T said No.’ and be 
gan to excuse myself, he stopped me 
Dear girl, don't say that to me I have 


loved you much too long and too well mot to 
know you IL understand all vou would say 
Trust meas | trust vou, and forget every 
thing Tever said, except that my heart aches 


with love for you Remember that always 


Shall we walk on? 


Pwas so dismaved by his abrupt dismissal 


of the subject that Pnearly fell down instead 
How conventionality belps a woman through 
even a crisis in her life We walked on 


But | feel a little breathless over that one 
strongly earnest proposal even yet 


° 


HE last one was from a man at a ball 
On his dress coat, as he claimed me for 


awaltz, was a long white thread I smal 
ingly called his attention to it and took it 
off Maud saw me, and thought to tease me 


by saving 
Who is it that savs if a woman will take 
the trouble te 


pick a thread from a man’s 


coat, that man may have her for the asking ? 


She laughed yvieefully at) our discomtiture 
and floated away inthe arms of her partner 

Phe first time we stopped to promenade 
my partner glanced down at me, and there, 
caught in the flowers of my gown, was this 
same long thread He bent down to take 
it off just as we came to a clearing among the 
dancers 


What are vou doing?”’ T said 


I'm picking threads off your ‘ coat,’ he 
repeated, stepping ino front of me “Will 
you? I thought he meant would I go on 


with the waltz Plaid my hand in his and 
we melted inte our places 
Did vou umderstamd ? °° he whispered 

Now, its bad enough to have to refuse a 
manoonm the seta, but to have to do it when 
vou are im his verv arms, when, while he 
rover and over that he loves vou. be 
incemphasize with a hand pressure, with 
iMtoreproof, when every second vou are im 
perceptil ly ln ny drawn closer ined closer 
ntil the wretched truth dawns upon you that 
enmaa4ry 


EVENING POST 


Old Friends 
By David Banks Sickels 


“THERE are no friends like old triend 
And none se good and true; 

We greet them when we meet them, 
As ruses greet the dew 

No other triends are deatet 
[hough born of kindred mold ; 

And while we prize the new ones, 
We treasure more the old 


[here are no friet like old friends, 


Where er we dwell or roam 
l is yond t ceal 

Or near the bounds of home 
And w i evs to gla iden 

Or sometime? trown to guice 
We fondly wish those old frrend 

Were always by our sicke 
There are no friends like d friends 

Leo biely with the load 
J at i ' ey 

‘ i 
And w juered Vs 

I hve | t \ t 
The k ’ is friends 

sa ! best 

lherea wie f ke i friends 

I j fea 
When ‘ { ! leepon 

I ugh ‘ sth Vear 
And w i r faltering f te} 

ve h the Great Divide 
We ll long t friet 

Wi i t ! 

Lea f H Selwin T 
eee 


Between Love and Creed 
FOR THE LOVE OF DOROTHY 
By Sarah Parr 


GN<IT WAS) First Day morning—a 

a # sultry, breathless morning in June 
Ni In the shadiest spot ol the long, 
PAYA striaiul 
way, John Carew's pet collie lay on his side, 





tavenue leading to the high 


pranitiniy kere the near distance Dorothy 
Wavne'’s sweet voice could be heard, from 
time to time, coaxing him alluringly At 


each call he opened and blinked a knowing 
eve for a moment, and then, with a weak flap 
of his tail against the cool gravel, subsided 
again Even the roses in John’s rose garden 
hung their heads heavilv, cowering, as it 
were, before the pitiless sun. Not a petal 
stirred, and not a leaf on the fine old trees 
dotting the lawn, An ominous hush had 
settled upon all things. A storm was brew 
ing. But only the idling farm hands, at the 
back of the house, had noticed the inky bank 
of cloud driving up from the west. 

John was on the front porch, oblivious. of 
Nature He was standing at the top of the 
steps as motionless as the square, vine 
covered pillar against which he leaned. In 
his fine, dark eves burned a smouldering 
fire Under the arms folded tensely across 
his Quaker coat his heart was beating most 
tumultuousls 

Dorothy Wayne's) pale) pink gown was 
fluttering among the rose thickets, and the 
young master of the farmhouse could see 
nothing else Phe gown was an offense, but 
the form it clad was tall and slim, and John 
Carew knew every ripple of the nut- brown 
hair, and every clear glance of the lovely 
hazel eves 

As he stood thus, a large gracious figure 
in gray silk, white kerchiefs, and transpar 
ent Quaker cap came suddenly down. the 
broad stairway of the wide, old-fashioned 
hall It was the widowed mistress of the 
Rachel Carew In 
one hand she carried her dove-colored °° stiff 


house —John's mother 


ple it and across her arm a dove colored 
shaw! It was nearly meeting time, and, at 
the foot of the stairs, she glanced at the door 
Wav opposite to see if) the carriage were 
there It was not But all that she saw was 


Instantly her serious blue eves 
followed his At the sight of the pink 
drapery amony the roses they clouded 

Dorothy ! she murmured, ‘* Dorothy! 
Ah me! Thee loves Dorothy! Ah me!”’ 


Tohn Carew 


Repressing her sighs, she glanced again at 
the tall, manly form of her son For a little 
she stood quite still, searching his fine, 
spiritual face with anxious irresolution 
Phen, a sudden decision quickening her step, 
she went to a square, claw footed mahogany 
table set primly against the wall It was 
dustless, and polished till the great) blue 
china bowl of roses Dorothy had placed there 
was fairly mirrored in its surface But even 
in her distress Rachel Carew thought to flick 
iWaV seme imaginary particles with her 
handkerchief Phis done, she put down her 
bonnet and shawl with her usual care, and 
then went out to John Ilo had net noticed 
her approach, and started as she touched his 


rm But he neither turned nor spoke He 
I what w comiiny 
I; t rivht Toh ? alter j 1, t 
i thy ? t t i WV it 
, 
y ‘ y f ‘) } 
ye tie \ vathering i r force 
’ f 
, 
{ t ul be aulifu WIThEbiTip 
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Dorothy Wayne, of the gay world 


wh 
thee has no part? Whatcan she be +., +) a : . 
‘My all!—and that she is ittered 


John huskily, still motionless ay 4.ne th 
+ isl de 


pillar 

“Thy all?) Oh, John! Does t} $0 for 
get? Like Samuel, thee was called jy the 
Divine Voice in thy early yy: Like 
Samuel thee answered ‘Speak, for Thy 
servant heareth.’ Step by step that Voice 
has called thee higher, till now thy its in 
the gallery, and ministers with livin, power 
to perishing souls My son, is [> hy thy 
all? Can she be all?” ’ 

John suddenly faced around I love 
Dorothy,’ he cried 

His yvwice was husky and hurrying his 
eyes were alight with passion. — Iny intarily 
Rachel recoiled ; 

‘IT amonly man. Despite the diticrence 
of religious belief, I love her T} is no 
taint of worldliness in her pure heart She 
wears her bright colors as innocent!y as the 


pink roses and blue forget-me-nots tinted 


‘ ea by 
the Great Giver’s own hand And His 
Spirit stirs in her heart If, then, He loves 
Dorothy, may not I?) Mother, I love her 

© 
Rachel leaned a hand heavily upor the 


wooden balustrade all abloom with the pink 
roses, and yazed at him in dumb. |} 


kK un 
certainty Could this) man atlam with 
passion, be her son? Where was the calm 
exaltation that had ever borne him © the 
trials of life? What dreadful aby. Vas this 
into which he had fallen? Sur ve 


was across for him to carry, and surely 
was refusing to take it up 
I may—I will,’’ pursued John, in the 


} 


same tense accents ‘Of all the fair, sweet 
things which the Creator has given us 


Dorothy Wayne is the fairest and sweetest 
She is dearer to me than—— 

“Than thy birthright?" cried Rachel, 
rallying a speech that would have been stern 
but for the melting love in her voice and 
gaze. ‘ Thee would renounce that, John? 
Thee, a minister, would marry out of meet- 
ing? Thee would make thyself a spectacle 
of inconsistency? How would yonder pink 
muslin—or even a brown muslin fashioned 
to worldly taste—look beside thy plain 
Friends’ yarb?"’ 

** Dress! creed! Never before have I real 
ized their trivialness. Now, in the light of 
Dorothy's love for Him who came to teach 
love, I see them what they are —husks that 
cover the grain; shells in which the true 
pearl——’"’ 

Rachel's large, fair, plump hand on his 
shoulder stopped him. Her round, ruddy 
face paled. Something like inspiration 
thrilled through her tones and glowed in 
her eves as she gazed at him 

** Because never before has thee been tried 


as by fire. John, thee is in the crucible of 
temptation. Shall it refine thee to purest 
gold, or burn thee to cinders? Will thee 


forsake the narrow path of Friends for love 
of Dorothy Wayne? Already thee Is ques 
tioning the pure doctrines in which thee has 
hitherto delighted. John! John No Cross 
no crown This love is thy cross. Take 
up and 

‘John! John!"’ echoed a half-smothered 


appealing voice It came from t rose 

; heat 
garden. It was the voice of tempt hie 
voice of Dorothy 


Rachel's spe Was 


broken. John’s head, bowed by t! I 
ing words, flew up, and he listened int 
. 
‘*Something has befallen) Dorot! he 


anxiously cried 
He leaped the porch steps, and 


bevond§ the trellised limits ot se 
garden. Dorothy answered his « 
but laughing tones 

‘I'm here: woefully realizing ! 

rose has its thorn 
Where? In the bower, or 

‘In the bower—a _  crowne r 
Crowned with roses, and 
thorns—ignominiously caught sig 
of my head.”’ 

She stood there among the 3! : 
shadows a picture of enchanting z 
loveliness. The sunbeams sitte: n 
her declined head, flecking its ! Sse 
with rich golden lights. Abov« rt ~ 
half-bared by the loose, falling > \ 


curved in a fruitless struggle w 
of thorn and bloom 

‘I coveted one particular 
laughed again, as a side glam 
John’s boots, ** and beheld the 
cut the branches close to my 
and I can wrestle with the 
room You have your knife 

“ Ves,’’ said John unsteadily 

“Well, then, cut the branches 

She dropped her arms ! 11] 


t 


waited with loosely locked 
flushed loveliness of her b 
entrancing John, unseet 
LOW ipon ital met 

t his k ‘ , ‘ 


Dorothy wil never K 
very pulse throbbing 
His heart rushed 


tcn | 


sheen\ 


they were pressing the 
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How long it takes you,’ ex 
Dorothy, as she vainly strove to 
id around. *“‘ Why don’t you 
Don't you see I can't move for 


rted up in a red glow of bliss, 
~TLathie 
still, Dorothy,’’ he faltered, ‘* thee 


sul’ Ido not want to hurt thee 
thee is free.“ 
ve, deep thrill in his voice was 


ess Dorothy turned to him blush 


L  yeou she murmured hastily, 
r a little spray of bursting buds 
n freeing her. ‘Til go and get 

rest now 

ish. the lowered eyes, the delicate 

t were love’s own language. But 
| after her overwhelmed. ‘‘ She 

t I did it,’ he thought, tingling 

shame, and then sprang forward 

ve me, Dorothy,’’ he — faltered, 

er hand and drawing her into the 

un The floodgates opened with 

nt entreaty The love so long 
broke into torrent-like speech 
ind blushing, Dorothy listened 

rooted to the brown hands clasping 
tervidly so cloquently 


in love me,”’ he hurried on, ‘‘I 
i thee as the Father's most. pre 
Nothing should come between us 
ill, Dorothy.’ There was a 
hemence in his voice Startled, 
Dorothy looked up 
should anything come between 
What could ? 
es had fled A woman's earnest, 
ize questioned his gravely. A flash 
t broke over John’s agitated face 
ment all creeds were, indeed, the 
baa 
thee loves me, Dorothy—thee does 
he cried, leaning down to her, 
ithless 


sas only a blushing girl again 


f She stood in dumb confusion 
lohn. how could Thelpit?’’ It was 
t Ahisper 


uld thee help it! Oh, my 
my Dorothy!’’ Kisses rained 
ipon the rose-crowned head 
re forgetting everything,’’ cried 
tarting from John in blushing dis 
it as Sunday, and—QOh, John!”’ 
breaking into eager entreaty. 
»to Solebury to Friends’ Meeting 
ny Let us worship side by side 
ipprest day of our lives. I have 
to meeting with you. Come with 
hurch to-day. Will you?” 
irm of those deepening blushes and 
eves! But go to church? Listen 
reling minister’’? He had never 
aught of doing such a thing. He 
doit. His innermost conscience 
m to do it 
muuild not attend thy church alone, 
he faltered, ‘* or—or, Dorothy, 
me always? Could thee do this, 


{ at him in startled and grieved 


vithout you? Give up my dear 
dteygether? Oh, John!" Phen 
No, no, no! She broke oft 

rt efore a simultaneous flash and 
t made her cover her eves The 
id had swept upon them unnoticed 


* 


rain will be down in a minute 
hoarsely, his ears filled with the 
that terrible ‘No * Come 
ried her to the pore h Rachel was 
ny the storm 
he called after him in consterna 
Dorothy ran past and upstairs, and 


r the barn John, thee is not 
meeting 7 
ler-clap drowned her voice. But 


John’s buggy dashed by the porch 
the turnpike 
h a storm!’ exclaimed Rachel 
one will be there If some have 
ev will turn back! 


hurly-burly of the elements was 


to the wild storm evoked by 
triple “ Now’? For the first time 
te John Carew was face to face 


unsuspected passion of his own 
The sweet human love was in arms 
sacred, lifelong convictions that 
x Silenced Ina tumult of rebel 
ished inte the old grove that she! 
Solebury Meeting-House, and its 


} 


t carriage sheds behind I he 
ere empty He scarcely noticed it 
: couse benches were empty aise 
: passed over them From the 
tor the women's sick ! 
of unclosed wooden 


two a ed ft A il 


THE SATURDAY 


John Carew was blind to all; even the 
quick thunderbelts flamed and crashed un 
noticed. Like the outer tempest, the inner 
was at its height in his soul 

* Take up my cross,”’ he thought in vehe 
ment protest Why should my pure, deep 
love for Dorothy be made a cross? Since 
we follow the same Master why should my 
conscience be pinned te one mode of wor 
ship? Since Dorothy cannot come to me 
why may I net go to her? There is no 
earthly bar to the mounting soul. Even in 
the midst of man’s useless forms, I could 
worship in spirit and in truth as Dorothy 
does. Why, then, may we not go hand in 
hand through hte? Why? Why?" break 
ing into sudden passionate speech and quick, 
echoing strides 

Up and down the uncarpeted aisle, straight 
from the door to the gallery, he went. Sud 
denly all was still, John had stopped. The 
battle was over. Love had won. For a 
moment he stow in ecstatic quiet. Then, 
every feature instinct with a great human 
joy, he walked swiftly to the door in eager 
haste to return to Dorothy 

As he reached 1 a heavy foot was set on 
the one broad stone Step outside A venera 
ble Friend entered He was large and bony, 
with high, strong features and rather long, 
snowy hair that lent a patriarchial majesty 
to his whole person His eves were gray, 
penetrating and deep set under shaggy white 


brows and the broad brim of his hat He 
looked at John in quick wonder 
“Why, John he exclaimed involun 


tarily, as he looked at him 

Abner Dutton had often heard John Carew 
preach, and often seen the beautiful spiritual 
glow that irradiated the young munister’s 
face at such times But this glow of almost 
defiant gladness? It was as new to him as 
the features of a stranger It startled, 
troubled him = John perceived only a natural 
surprise. He answered hurriedly 

“Yes, T came, Abner. But what a pity 
thee turned cout I am just starting home 
Excepting ourselves, nobody is here; and 
it's too late now for Friends to gather, 
though the storm ms over, I judge. Yes, it is 
Wart, and I'll fetch thy 


horse round for thee, and we'll go home."’ 


over; see, the sun 


But Abmer checked him, touching — his 
shoulder as he ste iD ta al outsicle 

“We are gathered, John.’ he said gravely 

“Wel Tweet us! exclammed John 

He gazed up at him in amazement 

Such a meeting of worship had never been 
heard of in all Bucks County 

“*“Where two or three are gathered to 
gether in My name there am I in the midst 
of them, answered Abner with slow, gentle 
and tirm emphasis 

John was touched But he hesitated 
Neither his judgment nor his wishes favored 
the propesitiem But after a moment, he 
suddenly and silently went in again. He 
could, at least. sacrifice his selfish desires 

So he opened the windows to the fresh 
south breeze, and followed his aged com 
panion to the gallery where they were accus 
tomed to sit sude bew sick But no thought 
of worship quieted his mind. There was no 
devout waning. ne humble effacement of 
self before the Most) High All Nature was 
in glad commetiron after the storm Yet, in 
the deep. pervading stillmess of the roomy 
house, the yvav twitter of birds and the 
rhythmic dripping of the wet foliage sounded 
almost weird 

But a sudden gust 
stillmess in richest melody; a rollicking out 
burst, clear, vibrant, sparkling—the daring 
jubilant mimicry of a catbird swaying and 


of song drowned the 


prinking near the windews 


A thrush caught up his stolen note as if 
challenged Blucbirds, orteles and = robins 
followed It was a mad, emulating chorus 
Sut at its height a gust of wind thrashed 
into the wreave 


Beaten and crushed by the wind’s rough 


Usage tiie “ 1 yr 


1 by) n ; est 


scented Tica ater 


evines, trailing their 
thickets behind the 


sheds, sighed out a most delicious fragrance 


x ‘ 





It floated im soft puffs through the open doors 
and wiodews The place was redolent of 
its divine breath All Nature was at peace. 
° 

John sat in dreamy delight He was 
penetrated by a semse of Nature's jubilant 
charm All was jew. perfume and melody 
And vetainm se vlad a world he had thought 
of murdering his own gladness for all time 
It was prepesterous He wondered at him 
self He smiled at himself with a tous h of 
pity And when a wren all at once burst 
deliriously pom the gurgling song of ‘ 
blackbird pecking in the grass around tl 
d rst > 1 ayvain, s fair Wa thie 
swift vis f leorothy. rose crowned and 
blu ¥ f } But rdder ther 
was aX ar 

\ ting ‘ 


EVENING POST 


stood a moment as if smitten into changeless 

stillness, and then went on slowly, softly 
"He hath sent me te preach deliverance 

to the captives and recovwermg of sight to 


the blind.’ Turn ve’ turn ve’ saith the 
Lord ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God ' 
‘No man can serve two masters If thy 


right eve offend thee pluck it out and cast it 
from thee’ ‘If thy roght hand offend thee 
cut it off and cast it from thee for ‘he that 
taketh not his cross and followeth after Me is 
not worthy of Me” Then ‘turn ve’ turn 
ye'’ ‘Stand ve in the wavs, and see, and 
ask for the old paths, where is the good 
way, and ye~— shall —tind — rest —to— your 
souls nies 

He ceased, standing motionless, like one 
waiting Then, as the murmurous echoes 
died away he slowly turned. and, with re 
laxing features, put on his hat and sat down 

Not a sound broke the intense silence 
Without, Nature had fallen into sudden still 
ness. Within retznmedd a great solemnity 
John Carew sat bowed down to the dust 


These quaint sermons of Abner Dutton 
breathed an indescribable fervor and im 
pressiveness. Framed always from the Word 
of God, the word struck home As a two 
edged sword it had pierced John Carew's 
soul In ferce self seeking he had battled 
down his conscience, and now his conscience 
rose against him, a giant in arms 

A touch aroused him It was Abner 


Dutton'’s extended hand Like one in ia 
dream he put out his own Thev shook 
hands and res The meeting was ended 


We are likely te have cooler weather 
for a dav or two sand Abner, as they went 
out, and round to the sheds 

John answered mechanically But as 
Abner was driving off he stepped him. lean 
ing hastily across the wheel 
How was it that thee came through the 
storm?"’ he asked him with unconscious 


emphasis 

‘T was constramed, Tohn 
Abner simply Farewell 

Farewell 

stepping back 

With the ome clear theuaght that he must 
Arrived 
there, he found visiters— meeting folk driven 
in by the storm When they left it was mid 
afternoon 

Dorothy had strolled inte the bi, dim, 
rose scented parlor, and Rachel was just 
ascending the stairs for ber afternoon map 
John glanced toward the parlor He heard 
Dorothy moving about there Should he go 
in and have it all over at once? He shook 
his head He could net It would = be 
plucking out his right eve cutting off his 
right hand, he must first gain strength in 
solitude He hastened through the hall to 
the back porch — But at the foot of the steps 
Dorothy's voice turned him about 

May I speak with vou a minute, John?" 

she asked, coming from the doorway and 
looking down at him 

Her checks were red her eves full of 
intense trouble 

A terrible impulse came upon John Carew 


answered 


sad John in hoarse response 


vo home he brought out his buggy 


to take her in his arms and cast Heaven and 
its peace behind him forever Why should 
he torture himself and wrieve ber’? Had he 


not seen the folly of itor the musical silence 
of the meeting beause? Had mot all Nature 
shown him his right tee happiness ” And 
what happiness to call Dorothy his own to 
have her always at his side—his wife 

. 


The blood coursimg his veins hotly, he 


bounded up the steps But as he seized her 
hands his face blanche! 

Ooh my Cond he «corres? 

It was no profane explet 1} ry of 
i tempted seu Wit the wrung Deorotl 
hands between ! a1 

Not mow after iu I ny ny te 
thre barn meow I ? that K Trdeod ] 
have something t ‘ ! 

The hurrving werds wert t inaued 
ble Before Deorothy quite lersteumedd them 
he was yore 

Very ywravels armed = saddly she at down 
behind the screening \ ites At last she rose 

The sooner we et rt tt bretter fear 
hin she murmured And fetching her 
sun hat she walked puiek to the barr 

Come of the berenacd aves of the abutment 
door was ajar sf 2 it eves ated Stenad 
transtixed Jeobor © had steqeped her 
Its champedd teen aere hardly recognizable 
bout om a thewnd ? it gz tit amititiye thorestayl 
the little i yr at t far emlof the great ha 
strewn thrashing ther ! nas kneeling wit 
ty k ’ ‘ r ‘ ’ 
broke 

I f I I tab 
7 Her at} ' 
, } | 
1} 
I> ; 
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the open doorway of © the little spare rown 
On the bed lay the cap, neck kerchrefs. and 
gray silk which Rachel had hastily read 
there when called down to her unexpected 
KUests at meeting tree 

lewothy regarded them  currously from 
where she stood, and after a moment begen 
to go nearer, little by little Ike ome fase: 
nated, till clase to the bed With gentle 
hands she straightened the gown. them ste 
smoothed a wrinkle from the under-kerchref 
and then daintily lifting the cap she turned it 
thoughtfally round and round As she did 
this, a quick, brilliant smile flashed to her 
grave eves and lips In a tree she had 
gathered up kerchiets and gown, and was in 
her own room 

Presently she reappeared, and lke some 
old picture from its frame went sefthy mus 
thing down the stairs to the parlor Stow ly 
hesitatingly she crossed the doorsill 

John, erect ino one of the old, carwed, 
claw footed chairs, sat mear an ivy shaded 
window He. bheld an open beek, and was 
vainly trying to read =  Decetwed by the i 
slow, silken rustle, he looked up expecting 
to see Rachel The took slipqeect from hes 
starting hand to the floor Hos pale fac« 
urew paler still 

Dorothy! he faltered hoarsels 

Smiling and = mute Derethy advanced 

Rachel's transparent cap covered the nut 





brown, riotous waves tucked behind her cars 
Rachel's gown, deftly pinned te her own 
slight proportions, clung around ber on long 
straight folds, and from the prim plaits of 
the transparent under kerehief abewat her 
shoulders poop doa prale pink Teme ust «a 
Rachel sometimes wore ome 
How does thee like ne nm thes clre« 

John ? She asked brightly as she stepped 
le fore him 


The impassioned lowe im Jester gas 
kindled to a masteriog thame Then a great 
agony swept his white face He sprang up 


staggeringly with averted eves and repee lity 
hand extended palo outward She was so 
lovable, so adorable in her simple garth 


. 
Don't! he yvasped = chokimgly (ae 
Deorathy lI am the weakest of the weak in 
my vreat love The battle has been hardly 
won 1 must remounee thee Tm oreethyy 


The straght and marrow path of Brvemed 
is the only safe path fer omy halting 
feet I must walk om it, on stray frown the 
Great Shepherd forever Jey peaty gee away 


dear love 


Ddorothy stood meotronloss tler eves 
shone on him like tender stars 
‘Go! repeated John faintly Tis mere 


than Tecan bear — just mow 
Oh! John, Tecan never ge 
It broke the moment's stlemce wath cbok omy 
vehemence 
Thee can never go, Dorothy ? 
His band tell hte lemakcened at her oan o~ 
breathless (Questioning 
As af TP cannlel be cleeetvert Jed As af 


my first glanee at your fice, whem you get 
home, could fairl to read your treagtyle l 
stopped you cm thre poorch tes ered ot 1 bave 
chosen I shall alway Weerstinge WIthy Vemma 


with thee. John 


John felt himself trembling Kt 1 it 
bee 2 comtadl he really mean ot ” 

Thee capmrirnipe tee Uhre briectil ? t? 
OWN CoOmvVie tian ” 

Yes, tl rn t mothat Taweothy Waye 
(an thever t tpeart freer i. € are 
There is but one Saviour th ‘, 

(yen Job (>) Jeobor the pity t 
much suffering for maught 

My Ddeoreothiy But no en | 
temo) type striatyht amd ta I bie tae 
with a becautifu whit 

hor naught (> t I 
ha ! t iticleed tt 

Krom t 
tenedert for th A+ ak 
mv heart ane treriget? " 
And fron tt lay I \ ‘ k 
fastl ntl arr | ’ t ‘ 

And IT with tl J I 
Ddoretl i! A hitsperingy 

Jobin brent er her t } k 
oice Myo Dorel I> t 
(sod Trul art thes ' 
eee 
anley's Cat ‘ 


Henry M. St 
of trienedshigy a 


affliction » thew i 
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THE REBELLION OF THE CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTER 3 
, 
. = . - 
By Annie Eliot Trumbull 3 
a 
Hk sombre tints of Grayhead were Cur ous, ain't **’ ruminated Captain 
ightly suffused by a pink light Smart A womans bound to take it one 
sifting from the west through the wav «of ‘mather. tl seems to be more sorts 
eat The vachts in the harber of tleelavir perms t kr k em er with than 
avo idly beneath the mellow influences of the thev. amy m em. k ler i late on at first 
passing of the summer day diy as cmly Se there t wssented Captain Phippeny 
silleouts can a bit of lowse sail of corcdage Near ?t water, with its fading 1 
Theew f them flapping imeon tently in a read refle«et meat os fir freom the 
tat fw 1 which seemed to come out of st ' ' ' th ' } had they 
t aest fowit ther purp tee retir nt ~ k ‘ t eon board 
east afterw 1, its whole d ! t t ib \ 
’ arc] thenl were roving a it, hanging itywr ‘ at ow | ! t i 
making taut here ttimg f y k t M I r 
‘ ‘A ! in r ! itter peu Ira t 
j ‘ found " iw If k 1. e4 
at} ettiny , i) , Vi ! 
! pyped » the t iter. a f I T} R 
1 Solt re} b 
1 pram fr rres f 
. f 
i { il t iT A 
ute ivy i? O 
keon ‘ ‘ " ‘ om 
‘ a 
pert ‘ e 
a ‘ T - 14 ' rc } 
ting at - ; ‘ , ae ‘ 
1 athiy t 1} NI x t 
l vey down tuder toother s \ l t ud 
f Athiuart Pectrateet ‘ vedel ! : t \ 2a tr i her 
geal a capte Where inter ! kited ' t te} 1 without 
‘ Q 3 " tera | tt ! - 
f thie i} - ] ! | rif l n't if I 
I .orman isead ou ! 
! at f tl ! | it rr rel 
‘ stra seather I it | ! t take i 
| vcertiny cabvut ts tert t \ ‘ i { ve 
then forw i i ty ft ‘ i t ‘ t " 4 t 1” 
traveling, which dled iol the t ‘\ Ml eve tilled 1a sigh 
t 
’ + I d ef 1 trv at 
Id rather tixved on their going down t k } i Hl ‘ ile 
I nt wavs this evening she aid t i rit ti temder sense of 
Well thes aint Te ned Captain t : Nl A ed her hands t 
Phippenv. with that absence of mere rheteonn gether ! ked over bevond the vessels 
haracteristse people whese sold work t tt ne narrow 1 k of land with its 
therw thin bey spo h ‘ ! nd which were boom 
Mr Periber tedded. at amee mm ack eee t f Atlant 
andl farewe wel turtming at t 1 ‘ 1 ‘ thew what to « he 
t ‘ the path be back nds ated. ber gant eX ti knew what to do! 
juirmng a certain precipitancy as she went I t iu todo, Mellons 
lown thet Story STeopoe At the fewet of Ther mat she interrupted 
le ut os! pau again, and | keal te Ira tur i k nd looked over his 
right and left) Captain Phippemy wa s! Loress the Uneven ground 
‘ gf rh atitiagre pereotatned al Pe t 1 the cathe the ftizur at 
ii row prin ikably ome of tl ‘ ; I ‘ f her expr 
Hi Vere 1a : t tet tion, wl h 
‘ il " er | L ‘ t\ wl } 
Nir Phiipoy I ‘ N ft 
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is s than f hana 
1 . h would 1 send 9 rent 
‘ Teese { mm ‘ t bat f At last) Mellony 
‘ ad \ a t WW tl ni t 
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POST 


tt co he that'll be the last 


chance 
there ll be, maybe he muttered, as he flung 
himself off in the other direction 

The two women walked together up the 
rough ascent, and turned into Rusaly’s Lane 
Mellony walked wearily, her eves down, the 
red feather, in its uncurled, unlovely asser 
looking more like the oritlamme of a 
forlorn hope than ever But Mrs. Pember 
held herself erect and as if she were obliged 


tiveness 


) repress what might have been the 
signs of an ill judged triumph 
Ira prolonged his walk beyond the limits 


irritating 


of the little gray town, goaded by 


pricks of resentment. He would bear it no 
onger. so he told himself Mellony could 
would be a 


take bim or leave him He 
laughing stock not another week, not another 
not assert herself 





cha would 
' ! old mother, he would 
‘ i ivand lea her And then he paused, 
i had paused so often im the flood of his 
unger, fa iby the realization that this was 
t hat Mrs) Pember wanted, just what 
tisfy her, what she had been waiting 
for t t hie > Mad s! may ind leave 
NI ! crnne It .as im exasperating 
! il t ind her triumph, or 
rt t i | r anxiety 
Mellons nd her mother passed Captain 
| ! i t Smart, whe st stood 
‘ . nt t ning, the fener 
9 ¢ . rt their 
t fr their hour of 
( “! 1 Captain Phip 
pet Pee y sean ' ner 
. Mis’ Pember.’ re 
! k Capt I \ He spoke to the 
mother it he wked, net without sympathy, 
+ ohter 
Ve I] found "es 
You reckoned on fetchin’ only one of 
em her I tak t said Captain Smart 


1 ain't responsible but for one of ‘em 
replied Mrs) Poember with some grimness, but 


with her es verted from Mellony’s crim 
ning ft 
d “ons 1 VMellonv again 
NI 1’ ot t likely enough lookin’ 
woman | t ebserved Captain Smart 
t k 1 t . st id be su Set 
iment trvit t us miarrvili 
e 


Without speaking Mellony and her mother 
where they lived, 
ink down in the stiff, 


with its thin) calico 
do with red braid, that 
‘ @utside the summer 





hummed, and breathed 


sweet rs Mrs. Pember moved about the 
room, Shiehtiy alteriny tts arrangements, now 
and then weking it her daughter half 
furtively, as if waiting for her to speak; but 


Mellony ’s head was net turned from the open 


Window ind she was utterly silent At last 
1 mmebilityv had asvmpathetic effect upon 
the mother nel she seated herself not) far 
from the girl, her hands, with their promi 
nent kt kles and shrunken flesh, folded in 
‘ te 1 udleness nd waited while in 
t t k vrew t lark I Mellony 
t row 1 wit! luvestions that 
emphasized and defined her misery In her 
net turbulent or passtomate nature, the acme 
t f t suffering had 
! no? hed Hitherte this suffering had 
} ait * + | ¢ , . j patient subrnissty 
kind; tomiht tl beauty of the softly 
descending x m. the freedom of the placid 
harber. tt ! t oft r usually vielding 
er ’ t something: acute 
M ny ked her mother, with a touch 
art tt clit \ ! ippeared nly n her 
Ait Tr ! white? did vou count 
N k t ‘ 
] t r invthing 
: \I ie Sag de 





; T ‘ Thy is | Ve 
] . e t} nk ' ri ’ ' , nar speak if 
I no ohely t t what I mean te do 111 
never do anything but rust work and shut my 
el nad imad Tiy f Ive got to Her 
\ ! k . tr ed her head away 
tr tt NS rrhelerw ind looked straight 
before her ou tI shadowed room Her 
mother moved uneasily ind her knotted 


hands grasped the arms of the stiff chair 


Mi nV she said vou ve no call to 
tulk s« 
Iver to talk at all I've no place 
vhere I'm net anvbody IT haven't any 
f f my a1 The keen brutalitv of the 
thoughtlessness ef vouth, and its ignoring of 
ill t cla s | t se of its own happine ss, 
‘ ‘ \ from the lips of submissive 
M Mrs Be r quivered under it 
* 
\ k g Mie ny she 
} I'y woot 
t 4 
Nir 
‘ to Mes 
4 r t p i 
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“It’s because I’ve been—it's } 
save you from what I have been 
as I do You know that,”’ she Sal 

‘IT don't want to be saved.’ re 
other quickly and sharply 

The older woman was faced by 
she had never dreamed of 
allowed to suffer! 

‘“* T want you to have a happy lifk 

‘A happy life! '’ lashed the gir 
you're keeping me from any life ay all’ 
That's what I want—life, my own }ife not 
what anybody else gives me of theirs Why 
shouldn't I have what they have, ¢ ' 
bad now and then? : 


“cause I'd 


it I—do 
rned the 


: uation 


a dem to be 


And 


Ven if it's 
Don't save me 


‘ “ n Spite 
of myself! Nobody likes to be saved in 
spite of themselves.’’ 

It was a long speech for Mellony A large 


moon had risen, and from the Jow } 


Tizon 
sent golden shafts of light almost into the 
room; it was as if the placidity of th night 
were suddenly penetrated by something more 
glowing Mellony stood looking wn at 
her mother like a judge Mrs. Pember 
gazed at her steadily, unflinching] 

+ 
‘“I’'m going to save you, Mellony she 
said, her indomitable will making her voice 


harsher than it had been 
to be saved or not I’m not going to have 
you marry, and be sworn at and cuffed 

Mellony moved to protest, but her 


‘whether you want 


strength 
was futility beside her mother’s at 


i time 
like this I'm not going to have you slave 
and grub, and get blows for your pains I'm 
gong to follow you about and set wherever 


you be, whenever you go off with Ira Baldwin 
if that'll stop it; and if that won't, I'll try 
some other way I know other Wavs I'm 
not going to have you marry! 7 

With a slight gesture of despair Mellony 
turned away. The flash had burned itself 
out. The stronger nature had reasserted 
itself. Silently, feeling her helplessness 
frightened at her own rebellion, now that it 
was over, she went out of the room 

Mrs. Pember sat silent in her turn, review 
ing her daughter's resentment, but the matter 
admitted no modifications in her mind: her 
duty was clear, and her determination had 
been taken long ago. Neither did she fear 
anything like persistent Opposition; she 
knew her daughter's submissive nature 

Brought up in a country village, an earnest 
and somewhat apprehensive member of the 
church, Mrs. Pember had married early in 
life, under what she had since grown to 
consider a systematic illusion conceived and 
maintained by the Evil One, but which was, 
perhaps, more logically due to the discon 
certing good looks and decorously restrained 
impetuosity of Captain) Pember himself 
Possibly he, too, had been the victim of an 
illusion, not believing that austerity of 
principle could exist with such bright eyes 
and red cheeks as charmed him in the 
country girl. At least, he never hesitated 
subsequently, not only to imply, but to state 
baldly, a sense of the existence of injury 
Captain Phippeny was one of those sailors 
whom the change of scene, the wide know! 
edge of men and of things, the hards! 
dangers of a sea life broaden ane ence! 
tolerant and 
Pember had been brutalized by them 


somewhat Wise Captain 


° 
Mrs. Pember always looked back at the ter 
vears of her married life with a shudder 
With the rigid training of her somewhat 
dogmatic communion still potent e now 
listened in a horrified expectan rather 
actual than figurative, for the | vens t 


strike or the earth to swallow 
chalant husband Nor was this 
The weakness for grog, unfortunate) S4p 


pose dto be inherent in a naut 


was carried by Captain Pember to extent 
inconsiderate even in the eves ring 
public; and when, under its \ n 
he knocked his wife down a! ted 
Mellony, the opinion of this | = 
declared itself on the side of the s wit 
a unanimity which is not always? me 
upon in such cases In fact, her! t edisrs 


had, as it were, formalized n 


somewhat vague details of Mi sit , 


conception of the place of futur : : 
when her husband died as t foe 
a brawl, he continued to mitigat reiie! 
of the event by leaving in his w orgs 
haunting fear, that perhaps s! ™ 
be so unmistakably glad of it ; 

So. with Mellony’s growth fr 17 
to womanhood, the burning Tes r ey 


former unmarried state had 1 ea’ 
no less burning resolve that het wie 
never suffer as she had s 
be guarded from matrimony 
That she failed to distinguts 
failed t 


uffer 


viduals, that she 


Jaldwin was destitute e* 
her sharpened visiotr 
1-9 ? } ' Pe } t 
i 
' 
her of it early ¢ - 
Re te It w repeat 
WwW i Was Wa , } 
moved by an inconsistent 
WW t ! ! 
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ind looked out of the window which 
A little 
, stone's throw from the house on 
it which were moored several boats 


ce to the head of her bed 


' y to the fishermen about It was as 
cht: a stooping figure, dim and hazy 
vorning fog, which blurred the nearest 
ind veiled the more distant, was 
one of the boats 
v tishing early,’’ she said to herself 
ier which of ‘em it is They are all 
this light 
she stood and looked out upon the 
world It would soon be sunrise. 
«. the earth was silent save for the 
woling of the untired waves that 
rose and fell in this” sheltered 
the land had been at rest through 
might, but they had climbed and 
vin steadily through its hours; the 
d soon have faded into the haze 
= the boat floated away from its 
It seemed propelled without 
quietly it slipped through = the 
In the bottom lay the sail and the 
hadowy mass; the boat itself was 
re than a shadow, as it glided on into 
er fog which received and enveloped 
an unknown vague future which 
fand vet held promise and welcome 
ber glanced at the clock It was 
but to go back to bed was hardly 
Phe sun was already begin 
nt through the fog She dressed, 
ny the door of the room where 
Ml ept, began to make the fire 
rning broadened and blazed into 
ind the whole town was making 
its breakfast Mellony was later 
itl -her mother did not hear her 
v about even; but she was unwilling 
! turb her: she would wait a while longer 
before calling, her At last, however, the 
nviction of the immorality of late rising 
longer be ignored, and she softly 
d the knob of Mellony’s door 


e 


. had been mistaken in supposing that 
\l ny was asleep; the girl must have risen 
ind Slipped out, for the room = was 

ty. and Mrs. Pember paused, surprised 
that she had not heard her go It must have 
le She was getting kindling wood in 

rd that Mellony had left by the street 

\nd what could she have wanted so 


eat nthe village?—for to the village she 
must live gone; she was nowhere about the 

tthe plaice, Whose flatness dropped, treeless, 
te the shore Her mother went again to the 
Kitchen and glanced up and down the water- 


Phere was noone on the little wooden 
ind the boats swung gently by its side, 
own among them, so Mellony had not 

gone out in that Yes, she must have gone 

to the village, and Mrs. Pember opened the 

it door and scanned the wandering little 
It was almost empty 

With the vague uneasiness that unaccus 

ind unexplained absence always pro 

it with no actual apprehension, Mrs 

ent back to her work. Mellony 

tain mild whims of her own, but it 

ny that she should have left her 

disorder, the bed unmade; that 

With a 

“rimness Mrs. Pember ate her break 

Of course, no harm had come to 

ut where was she? Unacknow] 

hadow of Ira Baldwin fell across 

ler Had Mellony cared so much 

that her disappointment had driven 

mething wild and fatal? She did 

e question, but her lips grew white 

it the faintest suggestion of it 

she went to the door, meaning 

nd up the street to look for her 


ke her studious neatness 


something withheld her 
juite nine o clock when she saw 
ppenyv coming up the street She 
id watched him approach His 
rolling than ever, as he came 
vard her, and he glanced furtivels 
ind then dropped his 
pretended not to have seen her 
Vo impatient to have him reach her 
Vv pressed her lips together and 
more rigidly still At last he stood 
t her door-stone, his hat in his 
© vellow shirt and the leathern 
© more audacious than ever, but 


her theotase 


[ 
or 


rresolution, in every turn of his 
ind line of his weather beaten face, 


he place of kindliness 
+ 


varm mornin’, Mis’ Pember he 
more disconcerted than ever by her 
z alertness 

ime a good wavs to tell me that 
Ppeny 


istwavs 





**Mellony married! Strangely enough 
she had not thought of that. She grasped 
the doorpost for support 

“Yes, she up and married him,’ went on 
the Captain more blithely I hardly 
thought it of Mellony,’’ he added in’ not 
unpleasurable reflection, ‘nor vet of Ira 

“Nor |, either Mrs. Pember’s lips 
moved with difficulty Mellony married! 
The structure reared with tears and pravers, 
the structure of Mellony’s happiness, seemed 
to crumble before her eves 

“And I was to give vou this and from 
the lining of his hat the Captain drew forth a 
folded paper. 

“Then you knew about it?’’ said Mrs 
Pember, in a flash of cold wrath 

“No, no, [ didn't. My daughter's boy 
brought this to me, and I was to tell you they 
was married. And why they set the job onto 
me the Lord He only knows!’’ and Captain 
Phippeny wiped his heated forehead with 
feeling; ‘‘ but that’s all I know 

Slowly, her fingers trembling, she unfolded 
the note. 

‘T have married Ira, mother,’’ she read 
“He took me away in a boat early this 
morning 


It was the only way I will come 


back when you want me If lam to be un 
happy, I'd rather be unhappy this way I 
can't be unhappy your way any longer I'm 


sorry to go against you, mother; but it's my 
life, after all, mother, not yours Mellony 


* 


As Mrs. Pember’s hands fell to her sick 
and the note slipped from her fingers, the 
daily tragedy of her married life seemed to 
pass before. her eyes She saw Captain 
Pember reel into the house; she shuddered 
at his blasphemy; she felt the sting of the 
first blow he had given her; she cowered as 
he roughly shook Mellony’s little frame 

“She'd better be dead!’ she murmured 
‘*T wish she was dead."’ 

Captain Phippeny pulled himself together 
“No, she hadn't—no, vou don’t, Mis’ Pem 
ber,’ he declared stoutly ‘You're making 
a mistake You don't want to see Mellony 
dead any more'n [do She's only got 
mafried, when all's said and done and 
there's a sight of folks gets married and none 
the worse for it Ira Baldwin ain't any great 
shakes—I dunno as he is; he’s kinder light 
complected and soft spoken—but he ain't a 
born fool, and that’s a good deal, Mis’ 
Pember.’’ He paused impressively, but she 
did not speak. ‘' And he ain't goin’ to beat 
Mellony, either; he ain't that sort I guess 
Mellony could tackle him, if it came to that, 
anyhow. I tell you, Mis’ Pember, there's 
one thing vou don't take no reckonin’ on 
there’s a difference in husbands, there's a 
ter’ble difference in) ’em!"’ Mrs.) Pember 
looked at him vaguely. Why did he go on 
talking? Mellony was married Mel 
lony’s got one kind, and you-—well,’’ he 
went on, with cautious delicacy, ‘' somehow 
you got another. IT tell you it’s husbands as 
makes the difference to a woman 

Mrs. Pember stopped pou ked up the note 
turned and walked into the living room and 
sat down She looked about her with that 
sense of tnreality that visits us at) time 
There was the chair in which Mellony sat the 
night of her rebellious outbreak Mellons 


her daughter, her married daughter Other 
women talked about their married daugh 
ters easily enough, and she had pitied 


them: now she would have to talk so, too 
She felt unutterably lonely Her household 
like her hove, was shattered She looked up 
and saw that Captain Phippeny had followed 
her in and was standing before her 


+ 
Mis Pember,’’ he said I thought 
mebbe, now Mellony was married, vou dt 
thinkin) of matrimony yourself agen \ 
Mrs. Pember gazed at him dumbly it seemed 
is if she must il at one ha ly 
wnother person Matrimony had vddlen] 
become domesticated i t were Hler ove 
traveled over the horseshoe charm and the 
long gold chain, as she listened, and. from 
pocket to pocket And I wanted to iV 
that I'd like to have vou think of me. if) vou 
was making out the papers for another 
Vv Vage Ihe first mate T satled with. s!} 
savs to me when she died, ° You've been a 


yood husband, Phippernys SAYS he I 
wouldn't sav anvthin’ to you, [| wouldnt 
take the resk, if she hadn't said that to me 


Mis’ Pember, and Im tellin’ it te you) mow 


because there's such a difference mnd T feel 
encouraged by it to ask you totry me. I'd 
lke vou to marry me NI Pernbrer 

It was a long speect it Captain wa 
near to suffocation whet t wa fin 1 t 
he watched her witl mxrous kKeenne ‘ he 
waited for her to rep Phe stern lines ol 
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PHRUM! 
Ephraim gave a start. 
** How ?’ 
‘IT don't see's we can get along 
Without takin’ a boarder in 
** How?’ 
“To say | don't see's we can get along 
Without takin’ a boarder in."’ 
* Coy F 
Ephraim stooped over the washbench 
again 
Ephrum,’’ said bis mother sternly, from 
her great chair near the window don't 
choo slush the water around so You always 
slush it) around so kuphemy takes an’ 
mops up the floor after you ev'ry time you 
wash 


Oh I don't mind,’ said Fuphenmys 
cheerfully She was flying about the big 
kitchen, lightly setting the dinner on the 
table ‘Your maw an’ me's been talkin’ it 
all over Ephrum— about) the boarder I 
mean Skillingses have took one im, an 
Mis’ Skillings was here this mornin she 


says it helps out like ev rything 
Phat so?) said Ephraim 
Heran his fingers through his moist hai 
and sat down at the table, pulling his) char 
up with a squeak kuphemy wheeled his 
mother’s chair to the table 
I don't see's we'd ever yet that mortyage 
paid off at this rate, Ephrum A boarder an 
lodger ‘u’d pay twenty dollars a month, an’ 
‘ud be most all clear gain, we got so many 
eggs an’ vegetables, an’ so much cream an 
butter goin’ to waste."' 
Hunk!’ said Ephraim 
Then Kuphemy settled down to her dinner 
softly, like a bird to its nest She bevan to 
talk of something else She was a wise 
young woman, and she knew how to manage 
her cousin Ephraim and bring him around 


° 


Your elbow's better, ain't it Aunt 
Charlotte? IT see you can use it some 

Mrs. Worden’s countenance fell 

“Oh, yes, it's better now she said ina 
‘but no knowin’ when wll 
go to actin’ up agin Between it an’omy 
knee! One of ‘em has to start up ev'ry once 
in so often, or it wouldn't be them Dovecot 


mournful tone 


vou have time to clean your lamp flies ater 
dinner, Euphemy ” 


“Ves, Leould of,’ said kuuphemy, with a 


guilty look, “but To went out to get. the 
dandyvline greens. an’ got to findin’ four leaf 
clovers I found seventeen I could of, if 


it hadn't been for that 
Well. af vou had of, vou'd of got through 


with your work that much sooner this after 
Theveon) J never oe 
Who'd you take in? isked) Fuphramn 


uddenly kuphemy looked puzzled 


Hlow, bephrum ? 


| iv. whod you take in to board 7 
Ooh I bie reall es embler deliberated 
i moment with drawn brow Dbvecta bier 
face cleared Whi. tow about that your 
badly that teachin ou thre rea chyowobhye ‘ 
}aclidd hear she wanted a boardiu place ke 
everything She pray twenty collar tow 
Hler that come into church last Sunday 
with her barr frizzled all over her head, and 
them t real he how b idanglin’ all around 
the: borin « | it 
Peopoy bopohirue rey ‘ th 
' os 4 \ thot het 
We , ‘ P ’ , eit } 9 
I rain ree ! ) 
! ! b i t tae ! | 
4 tie r ? tru ? | ’ b ' 
modest, well behaved woman around 
° 
bout blushed fist ' { 1} 
i 4 Comey rie nit te hier ! s! ried 
kophr qere ! ied ‘ besa 
treat f ' but her fa ee 
pain vith tl exception 1 fier ¢ 
vere eet and tf! Pheer ft ter n 
hai ent a from her f tthe pr 
‘ nm ow if ¢ feed uf a knot at t back 
et eT nesae 
[oat if ‘ Nir Wve . 
mitt 1 t Son ‘ i+ k 
\W t tt t ‘ 
| t t ‘ j 
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keeping her eves on him Ido wish you'd 
I won't be a bit of trouble really 
She cast down ber long lashes 


take me 
and truly 
demurely 
Kuphemy looked at kephraim ina kind of 
terror, fully expecting that he would annihs 
late this audacious young person with one 
of his awful glances, before which she her 
self invariably quailed 
Po her amazement he said 
Well, set right down an’ have a bite o 
dinner We'll talk it over Set a place 
huphemy 
Mrs) Worden blushed across her eves 
We ain't got much of a dinner to day 
she said, with a sickly smile It's jest a 
picked up dinner oseridiin’s, Too may ‘y 
We'd always give you a better’n this if you 
boarded here huphemy (ud fairly hump 
herself to see that evrything was up to the 


top notch Your name is Sadie Milne, aint 
it? This is my son He expects to be one 
o the trustees mext term she added wath 
an air of porch bhis father was ome afore 
him Yes, we've been a talkin) about taken 
a boarder in, but | do know she looked 
the young woman over furtively we amet 
much on style here We have good plain 
victuals, an) kuuphemy's a good cook — season 
with butter and thicken with cream! That 

my receipt for a good cook but we amet 
much om style We never was much on it 

+ 


“Tn not. ether said the young woman 


letting, two dimples come out toe enjoy the 


fth Dhis cinner as good enough for ove 
My, what) cream! I saw you at church 
Sunday he said to bkpbraimn You it 
boebianed one I'd have known you anywher 
again You were so se different you 


know, from all the other men 

A glow like the sunset) spread over 
Ephraim ’s face He swallowed some potate 
so suddenly that he almost choked Hhis 
mother took amental mventory of his charms 
with a dazed air How cifferent ? she 
demanded, while huphemy thrilled and 
quivered with pride 

The teacher blushed and toye sw with a but 
of bread, squeezing it into a small cubs 


Oh, I don't know she faltered He 
iS SO Se distinyuished looking and so 
er I thought he was a State Semater hie 
concluded — lamely quite  overconne with 


confusion, but fineling strempeh ote give 
Ephraim one brief and eloquent look 

Phere was a preat silence bouphenys 
could do nothing but look at him wath all ber 


love and pride in her tender eve 


\t last! riother sard 
Well loom ure There vas another 
silence Well Pim sure He contd 
have breverny conte if he'd wanted t male 
Her chest velled out) prone H 
pram father val conve It wnt too ate 
Well bephrum shat you pot te wy? fe 
you want te take a boarder a I yr \I 
Noi live Kant to know riyht off 
J'«l ! ‘ 1 trot 1 } ri 
t! ! faced air. lookat ‘ t 
7. 
\\ t-a t berohirties | hacten't ' 
7 Wi int spook wd 7 
j iy 
' 
| | i 
\ 1 tf ’ ‘ . 
' n " 
ry | 1} ‘ aint 
Tre ' nd J } beers 4 ‘ 
i’ thiet it bel t ! ! uw k } 
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Mebhbe what, Ephrum? She was «till 
regarding him with astonished eves 


Why. I didnt know but what mebbe 


I«l test shave twice 1 week I cidn't 
know 

Why you never have have you 
bepehrvain 7 

No, | never have he replied with a 
kind of therce mipationce l just thought 
mebbe Td best. that's all 


huphemy pondered silently 
You wasnt thinkin’ of goin’ anywheres, 
was vou. bophrum ” 
No [wasn't thinkin’ of goin’ anywheres, 
huphermys he responded irascibly 
She sighed he Iplessly 
Well, I don't see what on earth put 
shavin’ into your head, Ekphrum, on a 
Wednesday night Of course, you can shave 
fyou want to. but aif your mother or me had 
of wanted you to shave on a Wednesday 
night vou couldn t of been druv to do it So 


bvidently Ephraim saw, for he came to 


thre Ipper table with a ol in, blue Upper lip 
iH hair was brushed carefully ind his 
sristhands were both buttoned 

Alwa on summer evenings F.phraim sat 
on the front step ‘ okeing bis pape ind 
wher bouapobvecnnay bial wished thre dishes, 
trained the milk ind a sted his almost 
} | " her t bec } uall hada 
feow cle ' moment t pare when he 

v it oaned t beside him, resting one 
tire arin pon this Kie« ancl toe happy 
. 

That night there were more dishes to wash 
than usua It was late when she went out 
brates thee weet. cool night niv to find the 
young teacher stretched luxuriously on her 
hammock which k-phraim had swung for her 
that evening between the wa md a porch 
! w She nestled among many cushions 


with her pretty arms thrown back above her 
head anne mes mi foot na inlet slipper 


hanging over the ecdpe of the hammock 


huphemy stood motionless 
Woy. kephraum You amt a smokin 
No said boyphrain 


Woy. wey ain't you 
Ooh, because 
Because what, kphrum? What ailded 
vou te might 7 
Oh, nothin’ arllded me, tKuphemys I 
didn't want to. that’s all 
Oh, the problems that one dav may bring 
forth! huphemy stood wath her arms 
Phe very earth 
seemed to be shipping from under her 


hanging stiffly by her sides 


bphraim with a blae upper lip in the middle 
of the week. and Ephraim on the front steps 
Without a pipe an his mouth! 

At last she said. with a sound of tears in 


her voree Oh, kphraum, vou must of been 
feelin sick He you a yom to biave a 
fever again? 

Oh, Lord—ne! said) Ephraim 7 
wish veu wouldn't pester so What makes 

Wo pester houpherns 

bough called a stern voice from an 
pen wit s above them you come up 
here ‘ 

She went wearthy up to ber aunt's room 
Thy idyvo was sitting upon bed with a gray 
qpurtt: around ber A candle spluttered ona 

ttle tiabsle at thre ead of the bed Her eves 
were i ow ! ! ty 

What sas ovou oan’ kphrum a talkin 

tboout chown there vad 

Why he wasnt smokin in’ oT thought 

he must of heen feelin’ sick 
\! Wa The 

N He thared a Wy because T asked 

] mt see what atlded him It kind 

mie for fear there was * methin thre 

tter with hin He never shaved before 

\\ ! 

1 we there unt much the matter 

vith ! bouphenny Twouldn't go to gittin 

f | wa 1 There aint a man 

alive that vorth a gir tke you) guittin 

airt al it Ndectitne he added cautiously, 
the teacher dont like tobacco smoke 

7 

Oh, Fphraum ould omever of stopped for 

that, Aunt Charlotte Il dhidn t use to like it 

either Dont vou remember when [first 


come bere tt used to make me awful sick, but 
be went right on smokin 

Ves. TL remember The old woman had 
thabitof laving the bony fingers of her right 


} etween the knuckles of 


hand on the hollows 
the left when she was vexed of perplexed 


She did this mow. fitting them on carefully 


ind then looking «down at them wuithout 
seeing them Hier bard 1 face softened to 
1 rt | tving tencderm foor thre yirl 
I phe } tel mic her 
| wit beved ow i k f gent 
wor Her t ' ed ' her 
' k 1t aa 1 


THE SATURDAY 


word So I just thought Id ke to tell vou 
lL loved you an’ kiss you gown nig 

The girl toppled forward stiffly into that 
bristly embrace touched, but irresponmsive 
through sheer surprise Her aunt had never 
kissed her When she had cornme 4 pale 
starved hearted orphan, into her new heme 
her aunt, who happened to be stirring corn 
meal mush in a big kettle on the stove 
looked at her over her shoulder 


That choo bouphe my 7 she said She 
had never seen the child You look like 
your maw did Well. take off vour things 
an’ lay ‘em on the tabl- Jcant leave this 
here mush right now — it's splutterin’ so Be 
you all tired out ? 

Oh, neo huphemy had replied with a 


faint smile and a chill like death in her 
heart She had felt so desolately lonely 
e 

Nor had kephraimn ‘ qr k sed her net 
even when she had promised ta marry him 
with a rush of braapoprrnve s that had shaken 
her frail little body like a leaf At first she 
was always thinking he would, and she used 


to loiter on the way bome from church on 
dark Sunday evenings witl her hand 
through his arm But he walked «ns hold 
ing himself stiff and erect, with | hinin 
the air, pulling her grimly along beside him 
or if she loitered too a tently. sticking I 

nm cnt at right angles as an intimation that 
lve m yihit let yo mad tay bv rl f ‘ 
couldn't keepup with buen (ine clark night 
she made sure he was ygomg tee bk her at 
last They had reached the por! ind she 


stood close beside him while he fumbled with 
the kev inthe lock, being unable to make it 
turn Finally he stopped, and turning his 
fice toward her, said in i low tone, 
kuphemy! : 
She thrilled and trembled Yes 
pped her 


Ephrum,’’ she whispered She 
hand encouragingly on his arm and bifted her 
face a little mearer to his What » it 
b.phrum ? 

What in the old Harry's the matter of 
this kevhole ? Stand over. cant choo, an 
give me more elbow room, or Ll) never make 
this kev turn to night 

After that she had given up all hope of bis 
kissing her, and had settled down uncom 
plainingly to wait oon him and his mother 
One by one her sweet girlish dreams had 


deserted her She told herself sternly that 
kisses were childish things bh phraim was 
above them It was quite enough joy for 


any girl to be loved by Ephraim, to be daily 
hemming cloths for Ephramm’s table, and 
sheets for kphraim’s bed. Tf, now and then, 
on one of those white, silent summer nights, 
when the whole world seemed to be aching 
with love and ecstasy, there arose in ber heart 
a wish so strong that it was like a passion- 
ate ory that kphraim were not above 
kisses and tender wavs, she sprang up in her 
white couch in terror and commenced telling 
off the rosary of his virtues 

So her aunt's kiss was the first she had 
known since her mother died. vears age 


e 
I'd go right to bed f | owas vou, 
Kuphemy, an’ git a good night's rest You 
look all fagged out You amt ageom’ to 
work so hard for that hbifalutin’ thing with 
them red poppies all around the rim of her 
hat You ought to have see her a standin’ 
in frontot the glass a primpin up for supper ! 
You'd laugh Isav vou shant work so for 
her, Fuphemy—I don't care how many mort 
gages we got on our howuse Now, vou go to 
bed I would if Twas vou 
When the yvirl had gone the old woman 
blew out the candle, snuffed it. and lay wn 
heavily, pulling the bed ers up to her 
chin Phen she spoke out. quite loudly 
ind distinctly kephrus a fen he said 
if there ever was one 
As the summer passed ! buphemy's 
problems increased hphraim amazed her 


with hos mifinite Varretres 


lomt « Xproet 


He does just the things vou ¢ 
him to do she thought, one Sunday morn 
ing, as he walked briskly away to church 
with the teacher's red) poppies shining at his 
shoulder I oust to beseech an’ beseech 
him to vo to ‘leven-o clock service with me, 
an’ he wouldn't buclywe anoinch This makes 
the fourth time he’s went right hand 


arunnin an’ Ive got se much more work 
lean't po along of ‘em It beats me 
She grew vaguely troubled She did not 


suspect the trath, and her aunt was afraid to 
enlighten her tut she felt that something 
had come between Ephraim and herself; 
nething that could be put into words—but 
still something Ephraim shaving twice a 
week, brushing his hair carefully before each 


meal, and keeping has wristbands buttoned 
kohraim sitting on the front porch ¢t lmid 
ie wetthh « e but that itter brained 

, , bal — being 

k } P ' tvave off 


\ t downst S thow al te X iunt 
i two ft nigh - +} ny mipe ed her 
t NG She w t low! as SOTtiV as if was 
} } ! 
| * t $0 as! to awaken the invalid 








EVENING POST 


Just inside the door she paused—and in 
that moment all her problems were solved 
Why, vou're not really engaged to her, 


Ephraim?’ the teacher was saying Not to 
kuphemy ? 

Yes, Lam,’’ Ephraim answered sullenly 

Im engaged to her fast enough I 


wish 

Oh, Ephraim There was a sob in the 
teacher's voice She threw her head down 
upen her arms, which were resting upon the 
step above her; this brought her very close 
to Ephraim’s knee. “Oh, Ephraim! You'd 
ought to have told me before! 

Wiy, wy ought 1?°' asked Ephraim 
stupidly 

The teacher's shoulders shook with sobs 


She moved an inch closer to his knee After 
alittle Ephraim put out one big hand and 
pulled her sleeve clumsily ‘Oh, say—w'y 


ought I to of told you before 
She did not reply, but presently she 

slipped her hand, white and soft as deep 
napped velvet, up to his wrist and began 
fumbling in a heartbroken way with his 
wristbands Then she said jerkilvy, with a 
twitch of her shoulders after every word 

I—hope—you'll—be happy—with her.’’ 

Wiv, you see , 

She don't think about anything, though’’ 


her voice was muffled in sobs excepting 


things to —to-—eat She won't ever—set 
that you look like iS—Senator I know 
she don't think is much—of you—as 


As what? 
commenced to swell out and take on a pom 
pous look 

As—as some might,’’ she concluded 
lamely She slid her curved hand along his 


demanded Ephraim He 


wrist and gave one little, childish sob 

At once Ephraim did what she had been 
trving to tempt him to do all summer. He 
took her cool, flower like hand in his big hot 
one Then he held it stiffly and gingerly, 
as if he didn't know exactly what to do with 
it after he had it 

Her soft fingers closed around his She 
moved a little closer and laid her head 
against his knee in a childish way 


e ‘ 


‘You'll never be--a—S-——Senator with her 

for a wife she sobbed ‘**You need 
somebody—-to be--toe be proud —of you, and 
toto love—vou 7 

Suddenly Ephraim cleared his throat 
Then he spoke loudly and distinctly 

“ T wish I hadn't been in such an all-fired 
hurry about askin’ her I'd best of 
waited: an’ I might just as well of, for all 
of anybody else awantin’ her. The only 
thing 1s : 

All this time Fuphemy had stood there with 
straining eves and ears. It simply had not 
eceurred to her that she was seeing and 
hearing what was not intended for her It 
did not occur to her now, as she turned and 
went groping blindly upstairs. Only—she 
had strength to bear no more. So she went 

She got into her room and turned the kev 
in the lock: then she fell face downward 
upon her white, nun like couch 

Oh, dear God, dear God, she praved, 
be with me to night I'm in awful trouble, 
an’ Tecan't prav what I want to pray, for the 
words all stop in my throat and choke me up 
Just help me I can’t never bear it alone 
I know how many people need you worse'n 
I do poor mothers with little dead babies 
and children) with dead mothers—but, oh 
dear Lord, I'm in awful trouble, an’ my dear 
mother is dead, too. IT can't tell anybody 
but vou Help me!’ 

Phe next morning Ephraim was harnessing 
the horses out at the barn when he heard a 
soft sound behind him He looked up with 
istart 

kuphemy stood there, white- faced, holding 
ithin gold ring toward him 

Ephrum,’’ she said, ‘‘I—I've made up 
my mind I don’t want to get married 
Here's your ring. Don't you think it’s any 


thing vou've done, Ephrum. I don't want 
to get married—that’'s all I won't never 
marry anvbody else Don't think there's a 


man on earth I'd ruther marry'’n you, for 
there ain't, Ephrum. I just don’t want to 
marry anvbody."’ 

Ephraim moved his great feet heavily 
His eves fairly bulged 

‘ Euphemy—what-a-say?”’ 

She said it all over patiently, but in little 
jerks There was such an awful throbbing 
in her throat 

A queer mixture of resentment and relief 
showed in Ephraim’'s face He reached out 
clumsily and took the ring from her. 


eo 


Well, of course he said stifflv. ‘‘ vou 
don't have to marry me if vou don’t want to 
I guess there's just as good fish in the sea as 
ever Ss been caught 


I guess there is. Enhrum 


( >} | j ky . | 1) > ee 
talk about it 

W 1] ion tiet s. ti n ly o u'll be 

v forth ky 

Ml be Iw Ephru ebbe I 
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Her lips trembled. She tur: 


and went toward the house kphr ud ayy 
after her, unwillingly taking sti tin 
good points . 
“She's got a mighty good fipve, } 
muttered reluctantly ““T never se Re 
look so mighty fine before. IT wond:+ what d 


got into her, anyhow!’ 
As days passed Ephraim's 


; sentment 
increased and his relief diminish. 


He set 
to work in dogged stubbornness +, liscover 
Kuphemy’s reason for changing her mind 
The desire to do so possessed him trongly 
that he even neglected to announce jyi< Sone 
dom to Miss Milne. There was enty. of 
time, he reflected, seeing she was n love 


with him While he was. er 
Euphemy the teacher's languishing 
had thrilled his pulses with a delicious fire 
having the incomparable flavor of fir, 


caged to 


ertures 


ide 
fruit. He had felt, with much | eee 
that in plighting his troth to } hemy he 
had lost a priceless gem. But now that he 
might have the gem, if he would. | began 
to detect hitherto unsuspected flaws in jt 
Unconsciously Euphemy had mac: grand 
coup in the whist-like game of She 
had changed places with the teacher She 
was now the forbidden fruit If the teacher 
had been aware of this she w have 
changed her tactics, for she understood that 
it is only when a man is not free to n ike 
love himself that he can be stirr: Wing 
it made to him At all other 1 t is 
intolerable, and irritates instead of pleasing 


oa 


Certainly Ephraim did not realize this 
himself He intended to marry the teacher 
but, of course, there could be no hurry about 
mentioning it. 

He studied Euphemy with sullen patience 
He had always looked upon her as a littl 
plain, domestic thing, who would make an 
obedient, uncomplaining wife: one who would 
cheerfully perform the work of a “help 
and a hired man, ‘tend the ‘ derry wait 
upon his mother, give him a peach cobbler 
with whipped cream for supper every night 
and still have time to raise a nice tamily of 
boys—-girls were useless things 

Now, through much and close observation 
he found the truth borne in upon him that 
her eyes were deep and wistful; that her 
mouth was sweet, and her “ figger reund 
and full of tempting curves that were 
accented by the simple gown she wore 
And, then, her cooking! 

One night at supper, between great mouth 
fuls of his favorite dessert, he said suddenly 
to the teacher, ‘* Say, can you make a peach 
cobbler? ”’ 

She gave him a reproachful glance 

“A peach-cobbler! Can I make the 
moon ? 

“Well, vou might learn,’ he said. stiffly 
““Euphemy ‘u'd learn you in no time 

‘EKuphemy's got enough to do without 
learnin’ people to cook that’s old enough to 


know how if they'd a-wanted spoke up 
his mother, glaring at him } emy 
learned to cook an slave to git! rivages 
off o' farms, instid o' fooli ! 
a-sewin’ ruffles an’ ribbon all over 

The teacher burst into a mer ugh 


‘Oh, now, Mrs. Worden, I'm 
don't like my ruffles.”’ 

‘IT can't sav I do, ma’am I t like 
the red poppies a-danglin’ arout r ha 
neither They're too actressy fer 

Euphemy jumped up 


‘Have some more of the cob! {unt 
Charlotte."’ she said hurriedly Oh, now 
do take just a little bit more 

~ 

One pleasant Sunday, comin iT 
church with the teacher, Ephr 
standstill at the parlor door. | 
red plush sofa sat Euphemy wit! I 7 
and close, very close, to her. 1! raig 
high-backed chair, sat Judge N St 


wife had been such a farnous ¢ 
keeper, and who had been dead 
He owned the largest farm and 
house in the country. He sat © s long 
black coat-tails hanging strats 
both sides of his chair, and the t 
fingers set stiffly together ina 
above his knees a ial 


Euphemy got up quickly and eds yard 
the door ; P 

“Oh, you back, Ephrum? Jud $ eo 
come to spen’ the day. You 
while I get dinner, will vou’ 


Ephraim grunted. The Judge 
her with a beautiful beam in his ‘ 

‘“An’ after dinner, Miss } 
said blandly, lifting his vorce ; 
a little buggy ride if you : 
You've never seen my house, ! ' 
want that you should = se 
Ephraim ?”’ 

How are you?’’ said Ej 


Been to meetin’ ? 
Oouh h ~;ouh 
I » k +} t. } r 


you've been a-bea 

of 'em wild to get Fu 
have her pick anv minute 
up I don’t mean t 


ain't a girl in the whole 
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[There ain't one so qualified to 
ses wife. That's certain, Ephraim.”’ 
iinner the Judge lifted Euphemy 
into his buggy and drove away 

ms breast swelled with rage 

he hissed out. ‘* Darned old 
won't have him if she 
t have me!"’ But his heart quailed. 
house an’ farm in the country,’’ he 


wouh ! 
Guess she 


| bitterly. ‘‘ An’ horses and cows! 
\ a Judge. I reckon if she’s good 
for a Judge she'd of been good 
for a Senator. I'd like to know 


ded her an’ changed her mind.”’ 
ida springing step and a flutter of 


1] on the stairs. He gave a start and 
n tor the barn 

raim,’’ called the teacher tenderly, 
but valked on as if he had not heard. 


followed a wretched month for poor 
The old, meek Euphemy, unno- 

| unfeted, ready to run like a dog at 
ling, was no more; in her place had 

veet, blushing girl, with a Judge at 

ind a countyful of admirers coming 

her buggy-riding, or to apple-bees. 

j looked on with grim 
\ vere the red poppies and the lan 
‘ances of the pretty school-teacher 


} n 


silence 


the county,"’ 

a triumphant 

throat. ‘I never see a 

git so pretty She never 

her before 's the 

Judge is just a-dyin’ t’ git 

amoonin’ around like a sick ca’f 

| Jl a-runnin’ after her, but he’s 

He keeps a-hintin’ awful strong 

travelin’ through Europe Land 

kr hes rich enough. Huphemy always 
ftotravel. The Judge és 

rat the Judge!*’ hissed out Ephraim 

Hi meda chair against the wall and flung 
tout of the kitchen. 

\t last a mooniight night came. 

v riding with the Judge. 

eleven o'clock, They lin- 

little while, then the 

Euphemy came slowly 

Ephraim was sitting on 


the belle o' 
mother, with 


mys 
dshis 
n het 
out so an 
hing 


The 


made of 





Euphemy 
w They did 
rountal 
t the gate a 
away. 
alone, 


rove 

math 

the front steps 

hiphemy! 

kphrum?"’ 

\re vou a goin’ to marry that galoot?”"’ 

It vou mean the Judge,’ said Euphemy, 

ynitv, “'T don’t know He's asked 

ked, an’ Thave to make up my mind 


Heys 


t rrow night It's awful hard. I-—-don't 
m just as Td ought; but he's been 
i! tome, an’—an'’—after you get married 


| nt have anywheres to goto. He'll let 
vour mother and wait on her as long 
ves. He's: offul) good."’ 

Hes oan oangel, ain't he?’’ snarled 
Ephraim “Now let me tell you that I've 
ked an’ asked, too, an’ I've 
mind, An’ what I do depends 
it vou do.”’ 
cried Euphemy, with a burst 
“What do you want 

it way for? Oh, Ephrum, I heard 

rd you said to the teacher out here 

wht -when you you hadn't 

’ wha hurry about askin’ me!’ 
did? Euphemy! 

Idid. I didn’t mean to, but 


got to 


1p) my 


rum! 


nate reproac h 


wished 


+ 


vas a long silence. Then Ephraim 
lenly 


emy, was that what ailded you?”’ 


twas, Ephrum 
iD He pondered a time silently 
I was an all-fired fool I'm 
to see through her now I don't 
i flared up and wouldn't) marry 
been trying to make out what 
Phat’s it, aigh? Well, now, 
I wouldn't marry her if she was 
oman on earth I ain't got a fine 


house, or a horse an’ buggy, an’ I 
ike you around travelin’, but I'd 
imry vou 'n any girl alive.”’ 
rum!’ her voice trembled. ‘' Don’t 
that unless you're sure 

I'm sure 
t you say that if you think you'd ever 
Vour mind ag’in. It ‘u’d—it ‘u’d— 
ever will I've found her out now. 


SaV SO) 


we'll git married real soon 
emy trembled closer to him Sudden 
her courage 
faltered 
ou-—kiss me? 
a Start 
kuphemy ? 
couldn't you 


she couldn't you— 
Mm gave 
tsay 


? 


kiss me 


es,’ said Ephraim, in the tone he 
ive used if she had asked him to 
ind le He hesitated, and then 
nd gave her a brief, stubby kiss 
iyittin’ latish i ciate’ Let 









I wish vou d have sot ilerat 
ts fer breakfast You ain't h iianvy fer 


Sage. No'’n can make 'm like you 
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| A Modern Martyr 


THE STORY OF A PROTRACTED COURTSHIP 
By Madeline S. Bridges 
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HAD been engaged to Loftus fifteen 
years, and, when [I passed my 
thirty-sixth birthday, the serene 
outlook promised that I would be 


engaged to him fifteen more 
years my senior, stout, rather fair, with an 
ugly, charming face, the kindest heart in 
the world, and a strong, energetic will. At 


Hie was three 


least, it seemed to be energetic in every 
direction except the way that led to 
niarriage 

Not that I ever doubted the love of my 


Loftus, nor his fealty, but I could not under 
stand why he seemed so blissfully content in 
being my lover, just my lover. No 


could fill the role more perfectly, and his 


one 


devotion was so established, and so con 
stamtly apparent in even the slightest detail, 
that every one in Pimley, where we had 
grown up together, blamed me for Loftus’ 


probation, and T was openly reproached for 
dilly-dallying with so honest a 
true a_ lover I could not 
inform the public at large, and my 
in particular, that however 
a woman may be, she cannot marry the man 
of her choice until he asks her to name the 
day, and this preliminary my betrothed had 
studiously avoided Hle never even remotely 
approached any avenue that might lead to 
the subject, though he occasionally referred 
very sweetly and tenderly to our life together 
in the future—that stayed so far away. 


man and so 
consistently 
censors 


well disposed 


e 

Time, of course, brought about many 
other marriages in our immediate circle All 
my brothers and sisters went off in regular 
order until there were left with father, 
only Tom, my youngest brother, and 
myself After a while Tom ‘“‘ went on the 
road ’’ for a Boston commercial house, and 
finally was offered a chance ina new branch 
of the same concern just started in) Denver 


Po my great surprise, father not only urged 
his acceptance of the offer, but expressed a 
strong desire to go with him and remain a 
year or two 

“Dell won't want te leave 
remarked calmly, ‘and any way, they Il be 
married before long, Phis had 
been a favorite supposition of father’s for a 
number of years. ** We could go by way of 
Chicago and Unele Eb and the folks 
It's a trip I've always longed to take.”’ 

I listened to these words and felt them as 
ifthey had been blows of a clenched hand, 
but the pride by which an angel fell 
strong in me, as it is in many of the world’s 
commonplace and every day women I bit 
my lips to keep them from trembling as I 
Wouldn't it be lovely! such an alto 
gether new life and experience 

Yes,”’ said father lightly, and [ loved, 
oh, hew | loved him for that speech! bout it 
won't be such good fun without my daughter 


Loftus,’’ he 


I Suppose 


see 


Wats 


said, 


If she could only come—if there wasn’t any 
question of that other fellow that can't spare 
her 

Ina moment I had made up my mind 

“But Lam going with vou if vou go I 
said smiling ‘What did you think? Of 
course, | need not stay I can come back 
and be married, or Loftus can come to 
Denver, if we like it enough to settle there 
You see, there's no time set for the marriag 
anda vear or two wont make much dittes 
ence: there’s nothing to hurry u 

lam afraid there may have been a touch of 
sarcasm inomy tone, but it passed unnoticed 

Whi that's it uid Dom briskly 

Time goes on, and people might as well 
have a change from the old rut We can 
shut up house here indefinitely We can 
find some one to keep the grounds in order 
Why can't we have a picnic of three? 

7 

I felt, in my own mind, a vague idea, 
rather a hope, that Loftus might, or, perhaps 
desire to, make it a preme of four 
That afternoon, when he came, IT spoke He 
usually stopped on the porch every after 
noon oon his way home, except Tuesdays—~ 
his bowling club—and Fridays, which were 
given to poor Jittle kunice Craig who had 
been for vear inoanmvalid I thought it one 
of the loveliest traits in his character, thi 
kinane to one so weak and ifferiny (of 
course we al sent t ee kunice t 
sionally, all of the old crowd bet! ! 

j j f, ‘ 


1) k 
to get a sight of | fis u 
vithout sitting uy 


“Of course, I'm in earnest,’’ 1 responded 
readily ‘Tom and father are in earnest, 
why shouldn't | be?’ 

“ But Tom and your father haven't 
to think of 

“You great baby,’’ Lanswered, laughing 
“ T won't stay longer than a year 

“You might see some fellow 
like better,’’ said Loftus forlornly 

“Oh, TL think Tam too old now to change 
my mind I was beginning to be a little 


you would 


amused at his) resigned yet wretched 
hates 

“T don't know that women ever get too 
old to change their minds,’’ said) Loftus, in 


the same reproachful tone 
“ Domenever get old enough to make up 


theirs? was on the port of my tongue te 
ask, but Thad never been sharp with Loftus, 
and it seemed a poor time te begin 

You could come and see me once or 


twice, I suggested “It's a delightful 
trip; you'd enjoy it 
Awtully expensive, dear said this 

exasperating man 

“Well, if To pay your way out)> you can 
surely pay it: back, I said, laughing, but 
Loftus did not laugh 

‘IT mightn'’t want to come back,’ dre said 
vently Then there was a long silence and 
the hammock went on swinging Hlad ever 


woman such an aggravating lover and one so 
dearly lovable ? 


This was the beginning of many such 
discussions. We kept) perfect) friendliness 
while opposing each other on every point 


and our talk always ended where it began 
He demanded no sacrifice, but, on the other 
hand, he offered none I felt that T was only 
responsible to Loftus in so far as T desired 
I desired it with my whole 
heart, for in it lay my infolded, but I 
felt too deeply to be anything but firm and 
proud And so the day came, the still, 
beautiful October day, and Loftus walked to 
the train with us, and waved us a good by 
from the platform as we rushed away with a 
shriek and rattle from dear old Pimley 
But first we had a moment to ourselves on 
the shady side of the station, with not a soul 
in sight, but I don’t think Loftus would have 
cared if there had regiment He 
kept his arm around me and never took his 
from omy face I very very 
miserable, but IT smiled and chatted through 
it all me, he 
ground his teeth now and then, and once the 
down his face 
that T belong to you 
you believe it--don't 
twee And 
Pout) thre 
( cone 


his happiness 
own 


cVes was 


Loftus searcely answered 
tears came 

‘You know 
ever you are 
Joel] ? he 

It's hard to let you go.’ 
shricked and father called 
and then poor Loftus kissed me 


wher 
you, 
then 
whistle 
Deda 
with a smile 


sand onmee or 


and whispered (sod Jove you, Della, my 
wife my dear, dear wife Those were the 
ist words Theard him sav, and then father 


to close the car window 


| 


eaned acra 


J 

] ayainst 
the cinder 

hi 


hower 


and Tom was putting on 
i > big loose, brown linen coat 
~ 

We went to OC} ayo and stopped at other 
cities along the te ariel ccanne ife at last to 
beautiful Denver, but omy heart stayed in 
Pimnle It wa tyreat biy Wiarious werld 
that the train ha traversed ist) stretches 
of prair mayest heights of meountain land 
busy thir ing t 4 canved cae taye plendid 
peop Vimiley vit a odittle aquitet lage 
ime the New kongland | itu) inp it Wa 
the one loved human beay who made of 
unmade the world for me 

He wrote to me often. my dear triasipe 
Loftus, but he never spoke of coming. nor of 
my return His letters were full of kandine 
and sweet every dav affection but) there 
was a tinge of tritte rive it) threur teense ‘ 


feeling as of one at hopeless variance with 
fiate J used to erv over them and reproach 
myself so bitterls for what’ Surely I need 
net boliannve miveself when hie had het 
reproached me If only once he had written 
ter mnie Poel], com beac k of Poell, Tom 

u romade me an anyway conmscrous of a 
hearer cut t hon. Tam ire TP contld meyer 
bias berg poatientis hor at i}oom 
‘ t 3 tu J ile 4 

‘ y ! t} } eotr f f 

t in ‘ 

\ t tte foot ' 
} seb fist ‘ | ] ! 
1 L { |p 


wW passa se ‘ ! ‘ tL tists I 


Tom, but, nevertheless, Tom it proved to be 


He had come in from town a little: early, bis 
hands full of packages, books, etc., as usual 

Della he called, “can you come back 
down the road with me, now, this minute? 
There's a poor sheep that's badly hurt) in 
seme way I don't exactly know what has 
happened, but bring some milk, will you? 
and we'll see what we can de It isn't far 
just off the first turn, by the wheat field 


I'll run upstairs with these things first 

But To did) not wait for Tom's escort I 
was off down the road with a little tin pail of 
milk almost before last word reached 
me The sun was near its setting, and the 
low evening light seemed to spread in a hush 
over the wide beauty of the world I crossed 
to the wheat field and through the gate in 
search of my wayside patient, and there, a 
little in) from the road, standing quietly 
against the hedge and looking at me as I 
Loftus! 

Ididn't know what happened to the rftilk 

but T knew afterward when he showed me 
how badly his clothes were deluged — for the 
dear fellow was kneeling on the grass before 
me, with his face hidden in my arms 

lean't remember what we said at 
was so mixed with and and 
kisses He looked pale and worn and thin 


his 


came, stood 


first, it 


sobs tears 


Loftus thin' And oh, it was so sweet to 
laugh together, as we laughed when I 
stammered out Tom sent me here to find 
a sheep —that —-that was hurt 
And you've found him, haven't) you? 

sand omy «dear, dear Loftus And whe 
are you, you little brown milkmaid, with 
the sunburned face ? 

Oh, those wonderful sweet first moments 
when T knew he was with me once again! 
But T think he must have been aware that 
my face was dirty, though he called it sun 
burned “And why have you come in this 
way?"' Lasked him when | began to collect 
my thoughts a little 

“Oh, the idea of surprise was Tom's ] 


found bimoat his place of business and we 


came out together, and then he told me te 
wait for you here, and he would make sone 
excuse to send you, ajone 

Ob, Loftus! but Po mean how happened 


you to come from Pimley so suddenly and 
without telling me ? 
Dear said Loftus, with a very grave 
face, '' 1] came bee atin boave ase hounice os 
dead I have come to claim my wite 


° 


look at him with wide eyes of 


I could not understand 


I could only 
amazement 


“ bunice Craig is dead he repeated, still 
more softly “To can tell you now why I 
could not sooner clam my wife But you 
have trusted me as never woman trusted 
husband, or lover Dell, Dell, how could 
you know that TP have loved you all these 
long, long, weary years that we have lived 
apart instead of together ” 

But To did not heed his question Oh 
poor bunice I said, with a rush of sorrow 
ful remembrance, We had both known her 
as beautiful, strony and young, and the 
ending of the story seemed so pitiful Her 
life was too sad, Loftus’ We can only be 
plad of the relesse 

You never knew how sad ber life wa 
Poeddi said Loftus gently nor bow pte h 
I suffered for hes While she jived TP could 
not ask you to be my wife She bid tract 
me promise this long, Longe ageo, though she 


you with every beat of my 


knew I loved 


heart, my darling 
Fourie omncacde Vou promise ” J ike 
slowly It seemed TP could not tnederstined 
his word 
She had no riyht to ask th weorihiee hie 
said auickly Pout hie hhael cede all het 
te Pelidd not dreary of len tee ripe tanit cones 
when lwa ery | you remrernuber thre trove 
Twas hurt so badly in Cran innit rn on 
I hie nursed me at the bhotse, you know 
ane) bovis ‘ A Sitty verve lay adit py rit hie 
theuyhet I ws ceing and did mot bide ber 
heart, poor child but To was engaged to i 
and To told her aed after that she never 
seemed like herself ayarn Void then her 
great illness came, and the doctors gave her 
ner hope ol recovery Phat wi thre tire lhe 
made me promise moat to tart reity hie 
died, and above all never to te ou she had 
asked this promise No otve thotght she 
could live lonyer thin that irtner ariel et 
focr twelve veul twelve eat Ly ‘ tye 
has kept mie from your te Len t it Seen, 
inexplicable how uch a ad th i ild 
hapype th, Pdeila’ 
(oh) you dear prierpaye miartyyf iF 
I ud soy ring And oa the ¢ J 
thy ight cliddnt re 
(are uel Left t il D 
' ’ ‘ yhe , m ’ ‘ ’ ' wt ' 
\ t ' } ache ‘ ter ‘ 
’ P lees yeas | ' t f 
I) net t l 
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‘'Mebbe what, Ephrum? She was still 
regarding him with astonished eyes 
Why. I didn't know but what —mebbe 


ld best shave twice a week I didn't 
know 

Why you never have have you, 
bphroum 7 

No, | never have he replied with a 


kind of fierce impatience ‘| just thought 
mebbe Td best, that’s all 

Kuphemy pondered silently 

You wasn't thinkin’ of goin’ anywheres, 
was you, bophrumm ? 
No, Tl wasn't thinkin’ of goin’ anywheres, 

buphermy he responded irascibly 

She sighed helplessly 

“Well, I don't see what on earth put 
shavin’ into your head, Ephrum, on a 
Wednesday night Of course, you can shave 
if you want to, but if your mother or me had 
of wanted you to shave on a Wednesday 
night you couldn't of been druyv to do it. So 
] cant see 

bvidently kphraim saw, for he came to 
the supper table with a clean, blue upper lip 
HH hair was brushed carefully and his 
wristbands were both buttoned 

Always on summer evenings Ephraim sat 
on the front steps smoking his pipe and 
when kuphemy had washed the dishes, 
strained the milk, and assisted his almost 
helpless mother to bed, she usually had a 
few delicrous moments to spare when she 
could go out and sit beside him, resting one 
tired arm upon his knee, and be happy 


That night there were more dishes to wash 
than usual It was late when she went out 
inte the sweet, cool might. only to find the 
young teacher stretched Jjuxuriously in her 
hammock, which Ephraim had swung for her 
that evening between the wall and a porch 
pillar She nestled among many cushions, 
with her pretty arms thrown back above her 
head. and one slim foot, ina scarlet slipper, 
hanging over the edge of the hammock 

huphemy stood motionless 

Woy. Ephrum! You ain't a smokin 

No said bophraim 

Wiv. wiv ain't you 

Oh, because 

Because what, kphrum? What ailded 
you to might ? 

Oh, nothin’ arlded me 
didn't want to, that’s all 

Oh, the problems that one day may bring 
forth! huphemy stood with her arms 
The very earth 
seemed to dn Shipping from under her 
bphraim with a blue upper lip in the middle 
of the week, and Ephraim on the front steps 
Without a pipe in his mouth! 

At last she said. with a sound of tears in 


, 


Kuphemy I 


hanging stiffly by her sides 


her vores Oh, Ephrum, you must of been 
feelin’ sick Be you agom'’ to have a 
fever again? 

Oh, Lord—ne' said) Ephraim aly 


wish vou wouldn't pester so!’ What makes 
you pester so. huphemy 

bounphenyy called a stern voice from an 
pen Wwatehow ibove them you come up 
here, wall you? 

She went weary up to her aunt's reom 
The lady was sitting upian bed with a gray 
quilt) around her A candle spluttered ona 
little table at the head of the bed Her eves 
were mye with curiosity 

What was veu an? Fphrum = a talkin’ 
vbout down there so loud ? 

Why. he wasn't smokin’, an’ T thought 
he must of been feelin’ sick."’ 

An was he 


Ni He tlared all up because I asked 
hin ITean't see what allded him It kind 
f ired me for fear there was somethin’ the 
matter with him Hie never shaved before 

We lresaday 

I guess there ain't much the matter 
with bait kuphemys I wouldn't go to gittin 

virt f lo was) you There aint a man 
alive that's worth a girl like you gittin’ 
scairt about Mette she added cautiously, 


the teacher dont lke tobacco smoke 
aa 


Oh, Ephraum ‘u'd never of stopped for 
that, Aunt Charlott I didn't use to like it, 
either Dont vou remember when [first 
come here it used to make me awful sick, but 
he went right on smokin 

Ves. T remember Phe old woman had 
i habit of laving the bony fingers of her right 
hand in the hollows between the knuckles of 
the left when she was vexed or perplexed 
She did this now. fitting them in carefully 
and then looking down at them without 
Her hard old face softened to 


seeing them 


a sort of pitving tenderness for the girl 
huphemy she said come here 
The girl obeved with a look of gentle 
wonder Her aunt stretched = out her 
trem! t hand i t k I | f those slim 
} , I you 


tive ! » t wie ft u 1 

\ rk ] t nthe h i ! tat 

i t Kine Door Dick ! Hiarry 
rk I ij { i I've been ross and 

rabbed —but vou've never give me a backsas 


word. Sol just thought I'd like to tell you 
I loved you an’ kiss you good night 

The girl toppled forward stiffly inte that 
bristly embrace, touched, but irresponsive 
through sheer surprise Her aunt had never 
kissed her When she had come, a pate 
starved hearted orphan, into her new home 
her aunt, who happened to be stirring corn 
meal mush in a) big kettle on the stove 
looked at her over ber shoulder 


That choo, Fuphemy ” she said She 
had never seen the child You look like 
your maw did Well. take off your things 


an’ lay ‘em on the table ITcant leave this 
here mush right now — it's splutterin’ so. Be 
you all tired out? 

‘Oh, no,’ Euphemy had replied with a 
faint smile and a chill like death in her 
heart. She had felt so desolately lonely 


Nor had bephraimn ever kissed her not 
even when she had promised to marry him 
with a rushof happiness that had shaken 
her frail little body like a leaf At first: she 
was always thinking he would, and she used 
to loiter on the way home from church on 
dark Sunday evenings with her hand 
through his arm But he walked on, hold 
ing himself stiff and erect, with his chin in 
the air, pulling her grimly along be side him 
or if she loitered too insistently, sticking his 
inm: out at right angles as an intimation that 
she might let go and stay behind if) she 
couldn't keep up with him One dark night 
she made sure he was going to kiss her at 
last They had reached the porch, and she 
stood clase beside him while he fumbled with 
the key inthe lock, being unable to make it 
turn Finally he stopped, and turning his 
face toward her, said, in alow. tone, 
‘huphemy! 

She thrilled = and 
bphrum,’’ she whispered 
hand encouragingly on his arm and lifted her 


“What is it, 


trembled ‘Ves, 
She slipped her 


face a little nearer to his 
bephrum ? 

What in the old Harry's the matter of 
this kevhole ? Stand over, can’t choo, an 
give me more elbow room, or I'll never make 
this key turn to night."' 

After that she had given up all hope of his 
kissing ber, and had settled down uncom 
plainingly to wait on him and his mother 
One by one her sweet girlish dreams had 
deserted her She told herself sternly that 
kisses were childish things; Iephraim was 
above them It was quite enough joy for 
any girl to be loved by Ephraim, to be daily 
hemming cloths for Ephraim’s table, and 
sheets for Ephraim’s bed. If, now and then, 
on one of those white, silent summer nights, 
when the whole world seemed to be aching 
with love and cestasy, there arose inher heart 
a wish-—so strong that it was like a passion- 
ate cory that) Ephraim were not above 
kisses and tender ways, she sprang up in her 
white couch in terror and commenced telling 
off the rosary of his virtues 

So her aunt's kiss was the first she had 
known since her mother died, vears ago 


I'd go right to bed, if To owas vou, 
Kuphemy, an’ git a good might’s rest You 
look all fagged = out You ain't a yon’ to 
work so hard for that bifalutin’ thing with 
them red) poppies all around the rim of her 
hat You ought to have see her a standin’ 
in front of the glass a primpin’ up for supper! 
You'd laugh Tsay you shan’t work se for 
her, Euphemy I don't care how many mort 


gages we got on our house Now, vou goto 


bed I would if Twas vou 
When the girl had gone the old) woman 
blew out the candle, snuffed it, and lav down 


heavily, pulling the bed covers up to her 
chin Phen she spoke out, quite loudly 
and distinetly Eephrum’s a fool,’ she said, 
if there ever was one 
As the summer passed on kuphemy's 
problems increased 


with his 


Ephraim amazed her 
‘ontinite varieties 

“ He does just the things vou don't expect 
him to do,’ she thought, one Sundav morn 
ing, as he walked) briskly away to church 
with the teacher’s red poppies shining at his 
shoulder “To oust to beseech an’ beseech 
him to go to ‘leven-o'clock service with me, 
an’ he wouldn't budge an inch Phis makes 
the fourth time he's went right hand 
arunnin’—an’ I've got so much more work 
leant go along of ‘em It beats me 

She grew vaguely troubled She did not 
suspect the truth, and her aunt was afraid to 
enlighten her But she felt that something 
had come between Ephraim and herself; 
nothing that could be put into words—but 
still something Ephraim shaving twice a 
week, brushing his hair carefully before each 
meal, and keeping his wristbands buttoned 
Ephraim sitting on the front poreh till mid 
night with no one but that seatter brained 


teacher for company—poor Fuphemy being 
kept sol va | getting the mortgage off 
' j ' " { ma thee an ¢ that 


eep under the gent mMmassay She never 
went downstairs now after getting her aunt 
to bed, but to-night something impelled her 
to go She went down as softly as it was 
possible to go, so as not to awaken the invalid 
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lust inside the door she paused—and in 
that moment all her problems were solved 
Why. you're not really engaged to her, 


Ephraim ? the teacher was saying Not to 
kuphemy ? 

Yes, Lam Ephraim answere d sullenly 

I'm engaged to her fast cnough I 


wish 

Oh, Ephraim There was a sob in the 
teacher's voice She threw her head down 
upon her arms, which were resting upon the 
step above her this brought her very close 
to Ephraim’s knee.“ Oh, Ephraim! You'd 
ought to have told me before 

W'y, wy ought 1?°' asked) Ephraim 
stupidly 

The teacher's shoulders shook with sobs 
She moved an inch closer to his knee After 
alittle Ephraim put out one big hand and 
pulled her sleeve clumsily ‘Oh, say—w'y 
ought I to of told you before ?”’ 

She did not reply, but presently she 
slipped her hand, white and soft as deep 
napped velvet, up to his wrist and began 
fumbling in a heartbroken way with his 
wristbands Phen she said jerkily, with a 
twitch of her shoulders after every word 

I hope—you'll—be happy—with her 
W \ you set 
She don’t think about anything, though” 


” 


her voice was muffled in sobs excepting 

things te to eat She won't ever—see 

that you look like iS—Senator I know 
she don't think is much—ot you ' 


As what demanded) Ephraim He 
commenced to swell out and take on a pom 
pous look 

‘“ As—as some might,"’ she 
lamely She slid her curved hand along hits 


cone lude d 


wrist and gave one little, childish sob 

At once Ephraim did what she had been 
trving to tempt him to do all summer He 
took her cool, flower like hand in his big hot 
one Then he held it stifflV and gingerly, 
as if he didn’t know exactly what to do with 
it after he had it 

Her soft fingers closed around his. She 
moved a little closer and laid her head 


against his knee in a childish way 


e . 


‘You'll never be -a——S. —Senator with her 

for ai wife she sobbed “You need 
somebody tor bre tor be proud of you, and 
to to — love you 

Suddenly Ephraim cleared his throat. 
Then he spoke loudly and distinetly 

 T wish T hadn't been in such an all-fired 
hurry about) askin’ het I'd best of 
waited: an’ | might just as well of, for all 
of anvbody else awantin’ her The only 
thing ts ; 

All this time Fuphemy had stood there with 
straining eves and ears It simply had not 
occurred to her that she was seeing and 
hearing what was not intended for her. It 
did not occur to her now, as she turned and 
went groping blindly upstairs. Only—she 
had strength to bear no more So she went. 

She got into her room and turned the kev 
in the lock; then she fell face downward 
upon her white, nun like couch 

Oh, dear God, dear God she praved, 
‘be with me to night I'm in awful trouble, 
an’ Tean't pray what I want to pray, for the 
words all stop in my throat and choke me up 
Just help mv I can't never bear it alone 
I know how many people need you worse'’n 
Ido poor me thers with little dead babies 
and children) with dead mothers—but, oh 
dear Lord, I'm in awful trouble, an’ my dear 
mother is dead, too I can't tell anybody 
but vou Help me! 

Phe next morning Ephraim was harnessing 
the horses out at the barn when he heard a 
oft sound behind him He looked up with 
i start 

Luphemy stood there, white-faced, holding 
ithin gold ring toward him 

Eephraum she said, ‘‘ l—I've made up 
my mind JT don't want to get married 
Here's your ring. Don’t you think it’s anv 
thing vou've done, Ephrum. I don't want 
to yet married—that’'s all I won't never 
marry anvbody else. Don't think there’s a 
man oon earth I'd ruther marrv'n vou, for 
there ain't, Ephrum. 1 just don’t want to 
marry anvbody “ F 

Ephraim moved his great) feet heavily. 
His eves fairly bulged ; 

“ Euphemy—what-a-say ?’ 

She said it all over patiently, but in little 
jerks There was such an awful throbbing 
in her throat 

A queer mixture of resentment and relief 
showed in Ephraim's face He reached out 
clumsily and took the ring from her. 


+ 


Well, of course he said stiffly, ‘‘ vou 
don’t have to marry me if vou don't want to 
o 1 i 
I guess there's just as good fish in the sea as 
ever s been cau t 


I guess there is, Ephru 
He took a long, angry oe 


guess you'll be 
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Her lips trembled. She turned ; wick! 
and went toward the house. }),}); wanes y 
after her, unwillingly taking stock Pa 
good points. a 

“She's got a mighty good fie 
muttered reluctantly. ‘I, 
look so mighty fine before. | y 
got into her, anyhow!”’ 

As days passed) Ephraim’s resentmen: 
increased and his relief diminished He 
to work in dogged stubbornness. to Pa 
Kuphemy’s reason for changing her act 
The desire to do so possessed him so strong] 


Ver see her 
nder what . 


that he even neglected to announc: his free 
dom to Miss Milne. There was plenty of 
time, he reflected, seeing she was so in \ : 


with him While he was engaged me 
Euphemy the teacher's languishing overtures 
had thrilled his pulses with a delicious fire 
having the incomparable flavor of forbidden 
fruit. He had felt, with much bitterness 
that in plighting his troth to Fuphemy hy 
had lost a priceless gem. But now that hy 
might have the gem, if he would. he began 
to detect hitherto unsuspected flaws in it 
Unconsciously Euphemy had made the grand 
coup in the whist-like game of love. She 
had changed places with the teacher. Shy 
was now the forbidden fruit If the teacher 
had been aware of this she would have 
changed her tactics, for she understood that 
it is only when a man is not free to make 
love himself that he can be stirred by h iving 
it made to him At all other times it 
intolerable, and irritates instead « 


! pleasing 
* 


Certainly Ephraim did not realize this 
himself He intended to marry the teacher 
but, of course, there could be no hurry about 
mentioning it. 

He studied Euphemy with sullen patience 
He had always looked upon her as a littl 
plain, domestic thing, who would make an 
obedient, uncomplaining wife ; one who would 
cheerfully perform the work of a “help 
and a hired man, 'tend the ‘ derry Wait 
upon his mother, give him a peach cobbler 
with whipped cream for supper every night 
and still have time to raise a nice tamily of 
boys—zirls were useless things 

Now, through much and close observation 
he found the truth borne in upon him that 
her eyes were deep and wistful; that her 
mouth was sweet, and her “ figger’’ round 
and full of tempting curves that were 
accented by the simple gown she wore 
And, then, her cooking! 

One night at supper, between great mouth 
fuls of his favorite dessert, he said suddenly 
to the teacher, ‘‘ Say, can you make a peach 
cobbler ?”’ 

She gave him a reproachful glance 

‘A peach-cobbler ! Can. make the 
moon ?"’ 

‘Well, you might learn,’ he said stiffly 
“ Euphemy ‘u'd learn you in no time 

‘“Euphemy's got enough to do without 
learnin’ people to cook that’s old enough t 
know how if they'd a-wanted,’) spoke up 


his mother, glaring at him Fuphemy s 
learned to cook an’ slave to git mortgages 
off o’ farms, instid o' foolin’ her time 


a-sewin’ ruffles an’ ribbon all over 
The teacher burst into a merry laugh 
‘*Oh, now, Mrs. Worden, I'm afraid 5 
don't like my ruffles.’’ 
‘*T can't say I do, ma’am 
the red poppies a-danglin’ around your ha 


neither They're too actressy fer m 
Euphemy jumped up 
‘““ Have some more of the cobbler, Aunt 
Charlotte,’’ she said hurriedly Oh, now 


do take just a little bit more 
a 


One pleasant Sunday, comin; 
church with the teacher, Epht 
standstill at the parlor door. | 


red plush sofa sat Euphemy with « rosy [act 
and close, very close, to her stralg 

high-backed chair, sat Judge n, whose 
wife had been sucha farnous cv nd house 
keeper, and who had been dead y aye J 


He owned the largest farm and | 
house in the country. He sat W'' his ong 
black coat-tails hanging strais 
both sides of his chair, and the 


fingers set stiffly together ina i] shape 
above his knees . 
Euphemy got up quickly and : toward 
the door. ae 
‘Oh, you back, Ephrum ? Ne gv 
come to spen’ the day. You ©! un | 
while I get dinner, will vou?’ 2 ee 
Ephraim grunted. The Juce ked af 
her with a beautiful beam in his e 
‘“An’ after dinner, Miss ! 1s e 
said blandly, lifting his voc = 
a little buggy ride if yout t str 
You've never seen my house . 


want that you should se 
Ephraim ?’’ 
How are you?’’ said Ey] 


Jeen to meetin ¢ 
Oouh-hoouh 
Took the teacher, a 


you've been a-beauin the 

of ’em wild to get Euphet : 
have her pick anv minute I 
up I don’t mean to let 
ain’t a girl in the whole cou! 








kgs 








Apnl f 





ain't one so qualified to 
) hat’s certain, Ephraim.”’ 


a on the Judge lifted Euphemy 
r . buggy and drove away 
= wt swelled with rage 
»* hissed out. ‘* Darned old 
r ; . she won't have him if she 
: , mie But his heart quailed. 
° Best in’ farm in the country,"’ he 
2 idan tterly An’ horses and cows! 
t roy nie I reckon if she’s good 
T ” © Judge she'd of been good 
ssa , Senator I'd like to know 
y a age er an’ changed her mind.”’ 
' : th springing step and a flutter of 
7 anance the stairs. He gave a start and 
’ made fot in 
7 Epht called the teacher tenderly, 
- but he Ws ton as if he had not heard. 
. There f wed a wretched month for poor 
“4 Ephra Ihe old, meek Euphemy, unno- 
sioed = ted. ready to run like a dog at 
. sas ne more; in her place had 
. . blushing girl, with a Judge at 
7 feet suntyful of admirers coming 
; in Sal wev-riding, or to apple-bees. 
. Ephra i on with grim) silence. 
. Wast the red poppies and the lan 
: sof the pretty school-teacher 
c * 
. | . the wlle o° the county,”’ 
: mother, with a triumphant 
. r threat ‘“*] mever see a 
7 in git so pretty She never 
; h ule of her before ‘s the 
ludge is just a-dyin’ t’ git 
‘ nin’ around like a sick ca’f. 
" | runnin’ after her, but he's 
m ea HH keeps a hintin” awful strong 
about tt n through Europe Land 
know h enough. Euphemy always 





The Judge 
Pratt Judge!’ hissed out) Ephraim 
d He jar hair against the wall and flung 


rANVet 


nselt tthe kitchen 
- At 1 izht night came. Euphemy 
; vent ng withthe Judge. They did 
; not ret ntil eleven o’clock They lin- 
{ y cate a littl while, then) the 
y vay Euphemy came slowly 
vn Ephraim was sitting on 
it the I ” 
r I 
d H rum? 
. \r zor’ to marry that galoot?”’ 
It inthe Judge.” said Euphemy, 
vi! ut 1 don’t) know He's asked 
- [have to make up mv mind 
, tomorrow night. Its awful hard. I—don’'t 


' ave istas Td ought; but he’s been 


good 1 no -an’—after you get married 
| invewheres to goto. He'll fet 
" ta mether and wait on her as long 
~s! Hes offal good.” 
H ingel, ain't he?’’ snarled 
Ephe Now let me tell you that I've 
t been h in asked, too, an’ I've got to 
‘s make mind An’ what I do depends 
» pon ide 
5 ! ried Euphemy, with a burst 
s ! reproach What do vou want 
tor? Oh, Ephrum, | heard 
i said te the teacher out here 
en vou wished vou hadn't 
4 urry about askin’ me!”’ 


kuphemy! 
\ I didn’t mean to, but—— 


my silence Then Ephraim 
was that what ailded yvou?”’ 

Ss. Ephraum 
ble 


pondered a time silently 
all tired fool I'm 
h her now I don't 
marry 
what 


is an 
throug 
wouldn't 
make out 
ugh? Well, 
1 marry her if 
on earth I ain't 
ra an 
i around = travelin’, 
um onany girl alive.”’ 
her \ trembled 
you're sure 


p and 
trvineg to 
' ' 


hats it 


now, 
she was 
got a fine 
buggy, an’ I 


but i'd 


horse 


os 


olce 


‘* Don't 
Thess 
. Sue 
tsayv thatif vou think you'd ever 

nd agin it ‘u'd—it ‘u’d— 

vill I've found her out now 
we Tl git married real soon.’ 


emt led closer to him Sudden 


ira 
tH 


She faltered couldn't vou— 


kiss me? 


~ive a start 
kuphemy ? 
t vou—kiss me? 
said Ephraim, in the tone he 
ed if she had asked him to 
He hesitated 


and then 


era brief, stubby kiss 


I 





Vn 


id 






have 
You ain't had anv fer 
in make ‘m ke you 


some Sateratus 
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| A Modern Martyr | 


f THE STORY OF A PROTRACTED COURTSHIP 
By Madeline S. Bridges 











HAD been engaged to Loftus fifteen 
years, and, when I passed my 
thirty-sixth birthday, the serene 
outlook promised that | would be 
engaged to him fifteen more. He was three 
years my senior, stout, rather fair, with an 
ugly, charming face, the kindest heart in 


the world, and a strong, energetic will, At 
least, it seemed to be energetic in every 
direction except the way that led to 
marriage. 

Not that I ever doubted the love of my 


Loftus, nor his fealty, but I could not under 
stand why he seemed so blissfully content in 
being my lover, just my lover No one 
could fill the réle more perfectly, and his 
devotion established, and con 
stantly apparent in even the slightest detail 
that every one in Pimley, had 
grown up together, blamed me for Loftus’ 
probation, and I was openly reproached for 
dilly-dallying with so honest a 
true a_ lover I could net 
inform the public at large, and my 
in particular, that however 
a woman may be, she cannot marry the 
of her choice until he 
day, and this preliminary my betrothed had 
studiously avoided He never even remotely 
approached any avenue that might lead to 
the subject, though he occasionally referred 
very sweetly and tenderly to our life together 
in the future—that stayed seo far away 


was so “a 


where we 


man and so 
comsistent!y 
censors 
well cLisproase a 
man 


asks her to name the 


+ 

Time, of course, brought about) many 
other marriages im our immediate circle All 
my brothers and sisters went off ino regular 
order until there were lett with = father, 
only Tom, my youngest brother, and 
myself After a while Tom “went on the 
road "’ for a Boston commercial house, and 
finally was offered a chance in a new branch 
of the same concern just started inp Denver 


lo my great surprise, father not only urged 
his acceptance of the offer 
strong desire to yo with him and remain a 
year or two 

* Dell won't want to leave 
remarked calmly, ‘‘ and any wav, they Il be 
married before long, T suppose This had 
been a favorite supposition of father’s fora 
number of vears. “* We could go by way of 
Chicago and Unele kb and the 
It's a trip I've always longed to take 

I listened to these words and felt them as 
if they had been blows of a clenched hand, 


but cxpressed a 


Loftus.’" Ie 


see folks 


but the pride by which an angel fell was 
strong in me, as it is in many of the world’s 
commonplace and every day women 1 doit 
my lips to keep them from tromblinmg as I 
said, ‘* Wouldn't it be lovely! such an alto 


gether new life and experience 

“ Yes,"’ said father and T loved, 
oh, how T loved him for that speech ut it 
won't be such good fun without my daughter 
If she could only there 
question of that other fellow that: 


livhtly 


come if Waist t Any 


ant Spear 


her 

Ina moment I had made up my mind 

‘But Tam going with vou if you ge I 
said smiling. ‘‘ What did vou think? Gt 
course, | need not stay I} can come back 
and be married, or Loftus can come t 
Denver, if we like itt enough t ttle there 
You see, there's no time set tert mearricag 
and a vear or twe went make : ‘< 
ence: there's nothing to hurr is 

Iam afraid there may ha brane at f 
sarcasm in my tone, but it passe rennet 

Why that's it said) Tom brisk 

Time goes on and peopic m vht a \t 
have a change from the old rut We in 
shut up house here indefinitely We can 
find some one to keep the grounds in order 
Why can't we have a pronie of Ure 

. 

I felt, in my own mind, a vague {r 
rather a hope, that Loftus might, or, porhap 
desire to, make it to prer of = four 
That afternoon, when he came, T spoke Hi 
usually stopped on the perch every after 
noon on his wav heme, except Tuesdayvs—~ 
his bow ling club und Fridavs, whiel Acre 
given to poor little Fumice Cran who had 
been for vears anit ‘ i I tl by tit ‘ 
of the loveliest traits in his character, t 
kindness to one so weak and flering Pay 
course we a t t I 
sional i of t reow ! ' 
! ia 1 re t | \ 


[ys k i 
t yet a Sight t f i i 
wit ut ttiny | 


“Of course, I'm in earnest,’ 
readily “Tom and father are 
why shouldn't IT be?" 

But Tom and your father haven t 
to think of 

“You great baby,”’ TL answered, laughing 

I won't stay longer than a vear 

“You might see some fellow 
like better,’’ said Loftus forlornty 

“Oh, T think To am too old) now 


i responded 
in earnest, 


me 
you would 


te change 


my mind I was beginning te be a little 
amused at his” resigned vet. wretched 
manner 

“IT don't know that women ever get too 
old to change their minds,”’ said Loftus, in 


the same reproachful tone 
“ Domenever get old enough to make up 


theirs? was om thre prrtnt of mv tongue te 
ask, but Thad never been sharp with Loftus 


and it seemed a poor time te begin 


You could cen and set rhe one « te 
twice I suggested “Its a delightful 
trip; vou'd enjoy it 

Awtully expensive deat sand this 
exasperating man 

“Well, if To pay your way eut vou can 
surely pay it: back, I sand, laughing, but 
Loftus did not laugh 

I mightn’t want to come back he said 
gently Then there was a long silence and 
the hammock went on swinging Hlad ever 


woman such an aggravating lover and one seo 
dearly lovable ? 


This was the beginning of manv such 
discussions. We kept) perfect: friendliness 
while opposing each other on every pont 


it began 
but, on the other 
I felt that T was only 
responsible to Loftus in so far as 1 desired 
I desired it with mv whole 
lav infolded, but I 
felt too deeply to be anything but firm and 
proud And the the 
beautiful October dav, and Loftus walked to 
the train with us, and waved us a geal try 
from the platform as we 
shrick and rattle from dear old Pimley 

But first we had a moment to ourselves on 
the shady side of the station, with not a soul 
in sight, but IT don’t think Loftus would have 
eared if there had regiment bike 
kept his arm around me and never teak his 
from omy face I was very 
muserable, but IT smiled and chatted through 
it all Loftus rie he 
yround his teeth now and then, and omce the 


and our talk alwavs ended where 
He demanded 


hand, he offered none 


ne sacrifice, 


his happiness 


heart, for in it my own 


so dav cane still 


rushed away witha 


been a 


eves very 


scarcely answered 
down his face 

that J 
Tove Ihe ve it 


tears came 
“You know 
ever you. are 
] eI)? he said 
It's hard to let vou geo 
reoked and father « 
then pron Loftus kissecl me w 
Crem 


belong to yeu, wher 
dont 
twee And 

Heart the 


( come 


you you 
then 
whistle 
Della 
th a senile 
Della, my 
were the 
then father 


retow @apainst 


qotice oor 
alled 


ind whispered love vem 
my dear, dear wre T brews 


1 hie 


ter lose 


ird him sav. and 
the carw 
howers, and Tom was putting on 


his big, loose, brown linen coat 


+ 
We went to Chicage and Stepped at other 
Cities along the tie atiel © carne ife at last to 
Peecatatafi Denver, tut on heart staved in 
P’irnle It Aut wr at. baw 5 i Aerial 
that the train had tra r t tretches 
of pera miajest brevity of me cin lane 
t thr ny tows ume ut pleneid 
t Pim Aa i tt ‘} t iw 
i! ny the New Ekngland |} mit wa 
' 1¢ ved biupenicrm | bee rtny ‘ mia on 
unmade the world for me 
He wrote to me often. nm dear, strang 
Loftu but he never spoke of comunp. nor of 
mv return His letters were full of kinedme 
and sweet every day aflea tien beat there 
was a tinge of titterne their ?t ‘ i 
feeling as of one at hopeless variance with 
fate Joused to crv over them and reproach 
mvself so bitterly — for what Surely TD need 
Test telarnne mvseit WA ohhet ! had tiest 
reproached me If only omece he had written 
tev rae Dell, come back r Dell Ion 
i romade om moa Aa ! isola 
nearey uty t fie I am r | i th t 
; ‘ the teat s\? \ , ’ 
‘ | ‘ t ] ' 4 
uy ' +) 4 ‘ ; 
\ : ¢? t t 


w priasla i 


Tom, but, nevertheless, Tom it proved to be 
He had come in from town a little early, his 


hands full of packages, books, et as usual 


Della he called, can you come back 
down the read with me, now, this minute? 
There's a poor sheep that's badly hurt) in 


way I don't exactly know what has 
happened, but bring some milk, will you? 


sone 


and we'll see what we can do It isn't far 
pust off the first turn, by the wheat freld 
I'll run upstairs with these things first 

But I did not wait for Tom's escort I 


was off down the road with a little tin pail of 
milk almest before his last word reached 
me The sun was near its setting, and the 
low evening light seemed to spread in a hush 
over the wide beauty of the world 
to the wheat field and through the gate in 
search of my wayside patient, and there, a 
litthe in from the read, standing quietly 
against the hedge and looking at me as | 
Loftus! 
I didn't know what happened to the rftilk 
but IT knew afterward when he showed me 
how badly his clothes were deluged — for the 
dear fellow was kneeling on the grass before 
with his face hidden in my arms 
ITecan't remember what 
mixed) with and 
He looked pale and worn and thin 
thin! Amd oh, it to 
as we 


I crossed 


came, stood 


we saicl at first, it 


was Sse sobs tears aii 
kisses 
Loftus 
laugh 


stammered 


sweet 
when | 
to find 


was 80 

laughed 
Tom sent me here 

that was hurt 

found him 
Loftus 

brown 


together 
amit 
that 
your ve 


aA sheep 
And 


mv dear 


haven't you? 


And 
milkmaid 


dear whe 
are little 
the sunburned face ? 

Oh wonderful sweet 
when T knew he with again! 
But | think he have that 
my face was dirty, though he called it sun 
burned “And why have you come in this 
way?) basked him when | began to collect 
my thoughts a little 


sand 


vel, yeu with 


thowe first moments 


was thie 


cones 


must aware 


“Oh. the idea of surprise was Tom's I 
found bim at his place of business and we 
came out tegether, and then he told me te 
wat for you here and he would make sone 
excuse te send vou, alone 

Oh, Loftus! but To mean how happened 
vou te come from Pimley so suddenly and 
without telling me 
Dear said Loftus, with a very grave 
face, “LT came because because kaunice os 
dead Ihave come to claim my write 


” 


look at him with wide eves of 


I eould not understand 


I could only 
amazement 





“ kunmice Craig is dead he repeated, still 
more softly “To can tell you now why I 
could net sooner claim my wife But you 
have trusted me as never woman. trusted 
husband, or lover Dell, Dell, how could 
vou know that To have loved you all these 
long, lomg. weary years that we have lived 
apart —instead of together?" 

But To did not heed his question "Oh 
poor kumee’ Tsaid, with a rush of sorrew 
ful remembrance, We had both known her 
as beautiful, strong and young, and the 
ending of the stery seered so pitiful Hher 
life was tee sad, Loftus’ We can only be 
glad «of the release . 

You never knew how sad her life was 
Ddethes said Loftus gently nor how mul 
I suffered for her While she lived DT could 
net ask youto be my wife She biel oniicele 
me promise this long, long ago, though she 
knew TFT loved vou with every beat of omy 
heart. my darling 

hunice made you) promise ’ J asked 
slowly It seemed T could not understand 
his words 

She had no right to ask th roritiee hie 
said « kl bout he hal ved mea her 

f | donot dream of her teeling until ones 
‘ lwa ! vot remeniber the torone 
Iw biuart seo boaedly in ( rity tuntiber om 
T} nurse rie at the bicotase You kteow 
and kunice was with me day and might Shee 
theught | was dving and didi not hide her 
heart, poor child but T was enpayed to i 

and IT teld her mid after that she tever 
seemed ke herself ageiun Nned them bier 
great oll s came. and the doctors pave ber 
no hope of recovery Phat was the tire she 
made me promise mot te marry unt he 
died. and above all never to tell vou she had 
asked this) promise No one thought she 
could live longer than that summer and yet 
for twelve year twelve veut Ly ‘ te 


has kept me from vour sic [devesoe tort Seven 


ite xpi absle bieons uct ‘ al tt! s iid 
hy ippen [rella ? 

to} dear plenedse miartyt i 
I tied b > And ‘ thie t | 
thenight didnot care 

i re aiadl l tu ait il ‘ \? i 
. . me fe m { bs eet rel yr 
4 t acle ! 1 t ’ e 
" P ke wa | ' ' rr 

|) tert ¢ t l 
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The English Idea of War 
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Dilapidated Naval Academy 
Tit $a. J Academv at Annapolis is « 
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Volume i7¢, No 


2 
butlding on the grounds was fit + , 
i complete new academy w« abe 
to be built) gradually—piece | “ ; 
Congress so willed But some ne = 
were Imperatively necessary 
Three years have come and € Since 
then, and the Academy, on the fin. site 
sea school of instruction ever had « maine 


for repairs—bare repairs—let alon: 
ments, a group of new buildings. wj1) 
working space for the busy cadets 
the American Navy should certainly have 
Why this has not already come ij 
that can bring it about lag and delay. js a 
Especially is it so when a: 
tion of “* sea power’ 
edged to be the trend of th: twentieth 
century; when, as seems almost certain. th, 
great battles will be waged by war-s} 
naval commanders, not by armies «o) 
which are led by military commanders 
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America’s Medal of Honor 
ULIAN HAWTHORNE in , 


recet 
magazine article, laments at lengt} es 
the fact that the United States t 
medal of honor for the Army sin r to that 
of England's Victoria Cross, Germat fron 
Cross, or the Russian Cross of St. r 
The United States have a Medal of Honor 


Savs the 


than the 


New York World, har i wir 
Victoria Cross fe has thee: 


ferred Upon five hundred men, her every 
one It is now worn. by t three 
hundred men And it will hereafter be 
conferred upon all men who distinguish 
themselves in action This order was 
instituted July 12, ©1862, and the act was 


amended March 3, 1863, £20,000 being then 
appropriated, and the interest having 
been used for this purpose 

This is a Republi Distinctions of this 
kind carry with them no rank 
leges, and the proposal to create 
Strong Opposition despite the fact that it 
was Washington who first instituted it in the 
Revolutionary Army 

Phe American Medal of Honor ts usually 
brought by the postman 
winner of it a little package bearing the Wa 
Department stamp for free delivery, and the 
recipient usually puts it away in a drawer as 
a keepsake for his children 

There is no parade of troops, no official 
ceremony, no list published in the Annual 
Register of the Army or in popular almanacs 
but now and then at public 
will be one who wears on his left 
‘a bronze five-pointed star—and in the 
middle, within a circle of stars, Minerva 
repulsing Discord—suspended by a trophy 
of two crossed cannons surmounted by an 


pav noo privi 


¢ met with 


who hands the 


meetings there 


breast 


eagle, united by ribbon of thirteen stripes t 
a clasp of two cornucopias and the American 
arms 

This man wears the American Me if 


Honor, a decoration which each Amercan 


soldier strives to win as earnestly as any 
soldier of Great Britain strives to 
Victoria Cross, and prizes quite as 
eee 
° , ° ~ . 
Russia’s Influence in China 


period of diplon 


A! TER a long 7 t 
during which much cross tt 


been indulged in by other interest tions 
Russia seems to have finally su 
clinching her hold upon 
Sword peninsula in the Yell 
the Philadelphia Record There 
transfer of territory 


the i 


ys 


t! terms of which the vast [ft 
system and its Manchoorian b1 
lirectlv connected with the tw 

Although the Imperial author 
to be nominally 
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actual powers of administra 


thus 
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be entirely 
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politi il 
idjacent region will 
hands The 
ubject to the recentls 
of the Amoor District, with an at 
Russian troops to enforce what 


mands the Gs 
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vernor may Issue 
Under such conditions the - 
Russian Imperial ( 


n regard to the new Slavot For 
constituted in Asia, may bloss 
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Two Striking French Celebrities 


PAINTER AND A GREAT AUTHOR 2 


: RA UU UU 


Rosa Bonheur at Home 


HOW TH (;REAT PAINTER WON FAME 


3y Georges Cain 


e\joN(, the great artistic personali 
of our time none is” better 
ated or less known than 

Rosa Bonheur It is to art that 
iy has” sacrificed cverything, 

f in the depths of a forest far 
a d, and carefully closing her 
rs. as : the curious who have sought 
: her tawe a hermitage which is 
' every detail, however, the 

: hy being one of the most charming 

, possibly find But the sesame 
its doors is scarcely known, 
is artist leads an almost 





the George aux Loups and in 
\ f Franehard often meet a high 
ya spirited horse well under 
in the hands of a rather 
th a singular head and beau 
r, who wears a velvet coat, or 
fastened at the shoulder, and a 

' traw hat 
jonheur; and, though one’s lips 
e quickly, the memory retains 
rever. The wonderful eves, so 
“ mpid, look straight into one’s 
face, and their gaze penetrates to the heart. 
What a true impression they give of this 
yoman, whe so good, so kind, so genial, 

persevering and so interesting 


° 


Lite was hard with her from the very 
r persistent labors and ber faith 
future alone sustained her, and) per 
tt her to make for herself that) brilliant 
orld of art, the final crowning 
viich was her last exhibition of four large 
iste it the Petit Salon 
Rosa Bonheur was born in Bordeaux, 
March ot 1s22 Her father, Raymond 
Bonhour, was a conscientious, modest artist, 
vho astonished at the artistic manifestations 
f his daughter trom her infaney, gave her 
«ful instruction and advice. But 
' . Was not easily earned, and the 
numerous Rosa was. often 
rived to leave her studies and attend to 
omest ities, especially after the death of 
er mother in IN33 Having no other 
esour thin his brush, M. Bonheur was 
to separate from his family and 
oard in the country 
Hes « fields and forest, in direct 
! ‘hh Nature, Rosa's whole person 
pletely dominated and trans 
he saw around her She 
Without counsel or assistance; 
2ress Was such that ype ope came 
nd to see the pictures of the 
hild and rumors of her 
t reached the ears of her sur 
ghted father in Paris 
hed to see and admire He 
« dominant artistic nature 
vealed itself It would be a 
Rosa should 
there, under his direction, 


se such genius 


ments of her art, then depend 


of Grod for he Ip to SUCCESS 


7 


Rosa worked—and with what 
ng her canvas only to attend 
f her household The little 
had need of the help of 
Mo Bonheur, like so many. of 
of this curious epoch, had 
nvyert to the St. Simonian dor 
oncern for the welfare of the 
nN general occupied a little too 
rye Ardent and generous, but 
d. he had blindly cast himself 
religion of which he was one of 
1 proselytes 
i recalls those famous St 
Hons in the Passage Choiseul, 
! the rival of Enfantin She 
Felicien) David, d’Eichtal, who 
the little family the yreatest 
Lesseps Michel Chevallier, 
Whose son. she played hide 


ny the assembly She remem 


ekKiv calls she made with her 
Menilmontant at the famous 


ere her father had shut him 


Early every morning, when only a few 
workmen were moving about the streets, the 
courageous girl visited the slaughter-houses, 
and there among coarse, sneering men, the 
artist, blind to her repulsive surroundings, 
worked with such ardor, such courage, that 
at last she won the respect of even these 
brutal people. Some of them, more intelli 
gent and kind-hearted, protected her and 
by their presence prevented the odious jests 
which had caused her so much suffering at 
the beginning of her labors. One in partic 
ular made himself her faithful mameluke, 
and Rosa often thinks of the brave Emile 
Gravelle, who did not hesitate to use his 
fists in her behalf 

This was a period of arduous toil and 
constant suffering Among the poor animals 
destined to the knife the young girl worked 
without relaxation, discovering in death the 
secrets of life, and having but one thought, 
one desire, one aim—to compel the respect of 
all men, and to win the place for which her 
masterful genius permitted her to hope 


Such courage as hers was sure to have its 
reward. In 1&40 she exhibited for the first 
time. She was then eighteen years old 
Attractive and refined, with a decided, good 
humored manner, she looked singularly 
graceful in the male costume she had 
adopted in order to be less embarrassed in 
the more than strange surroundings she was 
compelled to frequent. David d' Angers 
has represented her in this attire in one of 
his medallions—-not his best, unfortunately 

The catalogue of the Salon of 1840 men 
tions the title of this) first) noted work 
Two Hares. Its) present whereabouts is 
unknown. As a means of subsistence, Rosa 
was obliged to make copies from the Louvre 
She worked on unremittingly, and = an 
improvement in her material condition came 
with success. In 1845 she obtained a medal 
of the third class, and in 1848, when = she 
was twenty-six vears old, one of the first 
class, which she richly deserved. 

But with this brave heart it seemed as if 
every joy had to be paid for with a sorrow 
In the midst of her success, while all were 
applauding the artist, a terrible blow fell 
upon her which well nigh crushed her heart 
Her father died in March, 149 

Before breathing his last, this fond father 
and master had the supreme joy of seeing the 
full maturity of the genius which he had 
directed with so much care and tenderness 
Rosa had just finished the ‘ Labourage 
nivernais,’’ that marvel now in the Luxem 


bourg. The poor man, who had not left his 
bed for a long time, had himself carried 
before the picture, and there, deeply 


affected by the grand work, in) presence of 
the realization of his fondest dreams, took 
his beloved daughter's hands and kissed 
them fervently, weeping with joy and happ 
ness After having helped her cherished 
father to tide the storms of life, Rosa sur 
rounded his death bed with an aureole of 
glory and peace He died contented], 

Her heart was nearly broken by this trouble 
and it was months before the poor woman 
could recover her energy and courage It 
was her love of work which at last enabled 
her to take fresh interest in the life fate had 
made so difficult for her 

Pictures now followed each other in rapid 


succession, and Rosa could not” fill the 
orders which came to her from all quarter 
From i841 to i851 many of her important 
works were produced In 1853 she com 
Marché aux Chevaux The 
a painting of great merit and 


pleted the 
Horse Fair 
size. The history of this beautiful canvas 1s 
interesting, and the figures connected with it 
furnish a curious progression Before the 
Salon Rosa sold the preture to Gaambard, the 
English merchant, for eight thousand dollars 
He exhibited it) to paying audiences in 
England and America, doing for the work 
what Sedelmever has done for the great 
picture of Munkacsy Later he sold the 
celebrated canvas for fifty two thousand 
dollars After the death of Vanderbilt. it 
was purchased by his son for some sixty 
thousand dollars and presented to the New 
York Museum, where it 1s at present 


In 1855 Rosa exhibited La Fenaison en 
Hav nye ] Viuverune rhoow ' 


the Luxembourg sand her ot 
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French salons, nearly everything she signs 
going to England and to Ametica Many 
persons suppose that she no longer works 

At the present time the great studio at) By 
holds many unfinished marvels I noticed 
among others, oxen passing a torrent, sheep 
on the mountain side, and numbers of others 

The chief work, however destined = te 
fame, represents horses trampling on wheat 
to thresh out the grain Fight or ten mag 
nificent animals of different colors are 
snorting and galloping under a sky of fire 
In this unfinished picture there is a viger of 
touch, a correctness of vision and a master 
fulness that excel anything that can be hoped 
for in this species of composition This 
unique work is not for sale, it has already 
been disposed of for twelve thousand dollars 
to Tedesco Brothers and Knoedler It is tobe 
hoped it will figure among the masterpieces 
of French art during the exposition of 1go00 


The Chateau of By is the only home of 
Rosa Bonheur worth mentioning The 
greatest part of her life has been passed in 
this house, whose interior is strikingly 
bizarre, and arranged to suit) her special 


tastes In i850 she bought a piece of ground 
in the depths of the forest near Thomery 
and had her house built there It is large 


and original in) plan, somewhat after the 
Dutch style, and ts filled with beautiful and 


curious things There, too, is the famous 
cabinet of © études Rosa has never been 
Willing to part with any of these Phen 
there is the capharnaum a long room 
containing panels frames brushes, old 


canvases, photographic apparatus—in short 
a thousand things It is here that Rosa 
planes, hammers, files and saws, a genuine 
companion of Duty, and so gay, so cheerful 
withal And what a good comrade this 
great artist is, who knows so well the fitting 
word of consolation and of ecneouragement 
uniting with the qualities of an honest man a 
true woman's heart, simple and loving! 

Her tenderness was well shown in the care 
of her dearest friend, Mlle. Nathalie Micas 
her faithful companion for forty five years 
While voung they had united their destinies 
and had aided each other along life's very 
difficult) pathway Upon Mile Nathalve 
devolved the important duty of  superin 
tending the household at By She watched 
over and cared for Rosa's * 
a numerous family, not easily managed 
Mile. Nathalie died in t&8g3, and the grief ot 
her adopted sister is of the kind that can 
never find consolation 

At the present time the artist's menagerie 
comprises six horses two of which are abso 


Pensronnarres 


lutely wild, impossible to approach or tram 
imported from the pampas and presented to 
the artist by an American admirer —seven 
wild) goats, four moutlons, about a dozen 
stags and hinds, some dogs, a monkey, two 
parrots, and last, but mot least, Gamine, an 
iInsupportable but adored little dog of an 
even disposition — always cross 

Though the name of Rosa Bonheur is 
popular, few have the pleasure of meeting 
the woman Her character is on a plane 
with her venus When one knows.) this 
exceptional mature he can no longer tel 
whether it is before the gifted artist or before 
the noble woman that he brotalad boennei thee 
knee in heartfelt homage. they are both so 
Pranslated from the Revue [lu 
Pwitchell in the Internationa 


admirable 
tree by Hi I 


eee 
Zola as in a Looking-Glass 
PECULIARITIES SHADOWING A GREAT NAME 


is mej0R the French reader admuiratiot 


wef7 anunbearable voke. the krenel ' 
j= the vyreat writer should ‘ ! ' 
the ally of dis) enenmu bev aetna 
ind) these wor of Coovethe yritt ' 
time when he wa a ! ! I) r 
Le Neveu de Rameau i! 
isthe application of that other reflection of 
his There are nm thi yor few ‘ 
and so many echor that the t tf ‘ 
accusation if but constantly repeated ried 
by taking the shape of trutl ‘\ the St 
Jame sudyet 
nile Zola position to da nm brane 
amost eloquent tlustratien of the above t 
one yreat writer has more eo mus enen 
ind not a public man more misunderstood 
and les known than he It mo Vain that 
for thirty vear Zola ba been winy bare 
thought | covet. t past, | pr ' 
! n«did het t | | it t i 
~ af ! te t ? ' 
new ip ! I 
Has t t 
f ID i 
/ 
I / 


The first impression one has of Famile Zola 
is that of great disparity between Zola the 
writer and Zola the man We cee the 
former in perpetual fighting: mood and 
fighting form, self comserous because of his 
power proud and ilmeost) overbearing 
because of the force of bis comyvictions 
courageous to aucacity the latter appears a 
modest simple, courteous gentleman 
embarrassed at times for ao word or an 
expression, full «of kindness with eves 
beaming with goodness, and very sad 

Sadness, so to say emanates from Zola 
and however keen you may have been to 
meet himoinm intimacy for the first tume. vou 
cannot help wishing yourself far away at the 
end of half an hour Your reception ha 
been most cordial the master addresses you 
as his colleague: there is not the slightest 
attempt at pose or fuss, all your questions are 
answered with angelic patience. amd all the 
while you get sadder and sadder as Zola’s 
eves are fixed on vou, and the feeling of being 
in the presence of a being superior by destiny 
and sufferings becomes so unbearable that 
you only think of bolting It is but fair te 
add that, should it be your good fortune to 
become intimate with kimile Zola, the feeling 
wears off, to make ream £ rT one of devoted 
admiration for the great man’s kindness 


Next in point of observation comes Zola's 


talent for listening He cares little for d 

cussions and speeches, and, te say the truth 
he is a poor speaker, but he listens intently 
m very fond of hearing thew or receming 
information and it iS ne secret that the 
major part of the clocumentary evidence on 
Zola’s novels proceeds from conwersatronal 
tithits, passed of course through the retort 
of his gens which makes all the df 
ference But he sees very large. larwer than 
Nature as Madame Zola says Phis ink 


stand is to you and everybody else but an 
inkstand when omy bustin began te 
examine it, by the time the has done with bh 

description, the thing ts as big as the world 


and it has become so to him 


Soros with Zola’s sensations fear. ye 
sadness, anger, exceed with bane the Lent 
of the averaye emotion His fear of dark 


ness 98 perhaps the rriest pengetnban | gpobne 


nomenon of exce i\e erpotivaty the moan 
who risked his life every day sinee Panuary 
13, ISQGs (date of J'aecuse) will not go 
through a wood at night wathout a com 
panton Another fear of his as the terror of 
sudden death, and to this are attached many 
morbid fancies 

Zola had confessed to Dy 


these fancies bevan first to terment him 


Porlouse that 


when be turned thirty, the chief) being that 
of doubt Ile is ftorever doubting whether 
be wll bee cable tee finish the brook bre tha 
beyun, or whether he will arrive at the ened 
of a speech in public, or yet whether he wall 
manage to pet through ao grvenm canpount of 
work by the date he had tiaed deo 

trusts himself in things soaall and tay alike 


and for thi reason be never re read h 
novel for fear of unpleasimgy discoverte 
The queerest of | rrreorbored  fiarve ge 

arithiorania or th rt ‘ four tant 
rec konminy Phias be will count. ast saith 
thre mitatnil ! ! wrrige ! t ' 
inal itv thre itp ot ! ’ ; 
hie wie i ih figure it 
thy fey aft tat t t! t 
aritit ti The ! ! i rliait 
oof tum t ‘ yp ,£ fiir 
' ertain | + ’ ‘ 
ein t In tt 17 
mstitict { | ' ' bya 
feor tye iD tit t i ‘ 
feor ristiunee | t 
patarpiloet leo 
n } { 
‘ [oe | 
/ 
at ; 
y { 
, ’ ' ‘ } 
j ' 
tid) ; j 
° 
An absolut fiane { i] 
! i ya ttoer ' 
} 
eft foot torer ’ ’ 
atric] « , eerir | ‘ ' 
leqreres that tease 
bi.at oD | ! \ 
iryirnye [) ' ' 
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Men and Women of the Time eh ype ede mach the 
CLOSE-RANGE STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARIES t 4 ia a i ae 


Commander Willard H. ( 


. 44 
Krownson’s Little Argument °° 
} 


lovalty to a Friend , Wo 
‘ NI } 
! \\ t Hl 
j NI | Ta 
t | k bh \I 
l ar 
‘ ' 
‘4 ’ e , NI 
- 
| | far fr 
(,at gy (s 
. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, 
England's Prime Minister 


he has even written a 


few mes of short stories 

, H size, with crisp, white hair 
wd Ws ‘ ‘ 7 i rd. and dresses perfectly. He is an 
ne , ' i in. and one of his little 


kong > j st that was ever said of him 
. : a , tam) - an epigrammatie 
— , , tat HH r f the mar haracter—was the 
rat ‘ r rh ee ett the famous French 
- ~ X\ ,oman could help 
‘ even were he a 
h t ick Wormer i! ldyge men 
* 
Our British Friend, Lord Charles 
Lord Charles Beresford Beresford who 
t in 
‘ n favor of 
(5 3 arc the 
j - j \ t British 
‘ j t t ! mn 
‘ ? r 
t ver ad 5 
° ‘ , , 
at ‘ 
Greater New York's New 5 ? ? 
trictism of 
Super tend t of Schools mas i: 
h ! ndous 
) r respect 
I ? i s nad pest 
’ y xX y of Great 
j i eT \ large 
} rf var vessels 
H] } y is shown 
j ‘ s life to save 
I t > has he 
t t marines 
‘ ) > by the 
the Condor 
VICN ind his 
‘ her that he was 
His w e career 
$ Lord Beresford has 
‘ rt st teen vears old 
Mi ° 
vas a \ A Woman Superintendent Miss Anna 
en fast A of a Railroad Mitchener, — of 
: 1 t king New Philadel 
> { rait ) t mn] female supern 
t world, savs. the 
\ Dactos New York Wor s manages for her 
vee i ' } father M r( bk Mitehener. owner of the 
t | t . ork t ’ line, th Puscaraw I tr Road, which 
aa t P $ r ‘ I> r ‘al Unionville, 
F 
4 ‘ ‘ ' evr [our r . aot storm of wind and 
! ’ ‘ kaded, and it was 
nt to 
e . t “ But 
At best 
The New President of ¢ ( vow nu 
Ur Pact } id S f r 
t t > Ww in 
t n if i 
| id oe 
try sur 
, rected the 
\ \! t om 
{ \ She 
t lusk, and 
‘ 1 ‘ 
¥ ' 
T ts 
wreat 
° 4 r ‘ 
tw 
\ (aro © 1) rar ‘ R r" ‘ regular 
(;reat Portrait Painter r t ar Miss 
2 ted n all 
nery . splaved 1 the 
_ x s harge of the 
2 \ von the good 
~ ° 
The Queen Mother At this critical period 
of Spain Vhen the air is. rife 
‘ ait? rimaors ‘ war 
f ? Spa “we ir 
t? ‘ in Ww is the 
‘, ‘ . ntrv. savs 
} | ’ va aot i «f 
, . ‘ X r Maria 
S ‘ , at hee pos 
‘ \ 
4 


Volume 1- 


that at one time she took her ty ‘tle o 

the eldest named for the dead ¥V Rigeites 

fled to her father’s house Ti . in _ 
K fri 

lowed her, implored forgivene 

better behavior, and the don . ' 


blew over; but it is hard to ex: ‘ 


real happiness for a woman tic pater 
gate consumptive for a hushar ape 
that he was so full of physical defecsc +5 mys 
used to wear high heels and 

padded coats and trousers in ord . S 
the deficiencies of Nature si 

For a little while after Alfons th 

1ASS, the condition of poor Maria ristin 


was pitiable indeed The hearts of ot 
people were estranged from her 

was of alien blood, and beth her Ie 
her duties were left undefined 4t A 
Spanish deputies condescended + 


0 
her regent during the minority «4 | ttle 
Mercedes, and there was an affecting wene 
in the Cortes when the Queen too} rath 
of office There she stood in her »« aa 
weeds among the brilliant unife: { the 
soldiers, young, lonely, greatly ; nder 


stood, and on the verge of mother ri 


sight of that pathetic figure chan, the 
murmurs of dislike on the lips of r mer 
curial subjects to expressions of 

On a May morning, shortly after great 
was the rejoicing when the cry nt fort 
from the palace that a son was ' ' 
shouts of larva e/ Aey rent tl 


Alfonso XIII was never a Prir 
i King from the hour of his birt 

The two are alwavs together. and t { 
Maria ( firistir as 
ideas about the trainit 


(serman extraction 
sensible 
She does not “A holly ple im the “I 
account of her aversion to the Natior 


amusement of bull-fighting 


Although in these democrat s the 
power of a Sovereign is greatly limoted in 
constitutional monarchies, we are glad to 
know—1tn view of possible war with Spain 
that the Queen Regent is a weman of 
superior tact, with a nobilitw of s and 
purity of life that command ! TSa 
respect Savs one who has seen her She 
s an admirable Queen in her office as Queen 


and a most devoted mother 
- 


Few men have had so 
long a career of active 


George Muller, the 
Friend of Orphans ‘ 
beneficence as the late 


Mr. George Muller, of Bristol, Enmgiar He 


was born in Prussia in 1805, and preached 
his first sermon in 1826 Ever since 1534 
when he founded his first orphanage. his 
work and life have been supported fv the 
outside help of those who knew that vas 
doing good Not in England only 

Spain, Italy the Fast Indies 

Essequibo, hundreds of thousands «! r 
children owe their education to his re 
Millions of coples of the Bible hav een 
circulated by his own agents throu, his 


Scriptural Knowledge Institutier 
was enthusiastically supported by t! 
He never advertised, for his wort 


own best appe al He trave 
world, and evervwhere he found h 
No fewer than «ome hune 


millions of books and = tracts 


among his pupils during miss 
tions, which extended to China, t - ts 
British Guiana ill parts of Aft ; 
Scotia Canada the United st 
Germany His was th faith ¢ 
mountains, for his simplicity was 
and he never wearied in well doing 

~ 


The Commander of the Briz 
Department of the Gulf 


| 
he rT riers it At nta (; ry 
this new | rinthe vear w ! 
for retirement after continuous > 
rs55 He was bern in tl 
Columbia in 1834, and began his . 
as a Second Lieutenant in the F 
States Artillery He was assign 
first active duty tothe Everglades 
where banditti once flourished as s 
they did in the Wild West Lat a 
the first two months of 160, he 


famous pursuit and battle with 
bandit Afterward 
part of the Army of the Poton 


Cortina 


manded the Second Brigade of 

lery After the Civil War for a ti * 
Assistant Inspector-General. Midd 

Division He has been a fighter 

stage of his career He was 


Major for gallant and merit« 
j 


during the Peninsula campaixzt 





x 

Lieutenant-Colone for gallant cet 

batt f Antietam ii a Briga 

I 865 for gallant ind mer t 

luring the entire war. He was } 

I h I St - 

I t t-( f I 

~ ; 
k . 
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The Conquest of Fear 
E GREATEST TRIUMPH OF THE HUMAN RACE 
By Thomas Bracket Reed 


se boast in our pride, a pride 


iis fully justified by our prog 


of the steady march of the 


in race. we do well, for we see 
hope that we may be discov- 
mmortal origin and of immortal 
But when we do so we lay our 
upon the mighty strides which 
le almost in our own day and 


the disappearance of time and 
im and electricity have 
to the railroads bringing 
tof a hundred hours the con 
Empire, to the telegraphs and 
w communication already 


er a thousand miles and 
neous under all the oceans of 

\We rejoice in the accumulation 
ill these things imply, for 
ulation of wealth they were 
wossible Some of us also 

ke pride, most.of all, in the 
of the great part already 
vreater part to be plaved, by 
listribution of profits and 
the people, a distribution 
v visibly the mainspring of 
iiinternal improvements, the 
tric car, the suburban home 
of all the necessaries of 
consumers the cheaper the 

lle to tev to talk of all our 
of surgery banishing traumati 
science on its road to the 
rigins of disease, and of the 


iselves catalogued and put 
se things are in our mouths 
chold words 
° 


re te select the greatest triumph 
race, if T were to depict the 

le we ever went through, I 
tour vietory over the fear of the 
wi undiscovered over demons 
nd all the false gods which 
ir fear cometh That victors 
n for less than a third of the 
been fought ont through 
es amid tears and terrors 
veoare in the vanguard of civil 
vith the certainty that all phe 

no and unknown are governed 
net by the good will or malice of 
ut us: sure that by seeking 

the deepest mysteries of 
hardly have even a= faint 


vorld peopled by demons 


irthy passions and hatreds 
rid im whie ill human 
od ak te. tenn af Get 


olechildren read of the 


id. of the Lares and Penates 
dof the gods of the tempest 
ind it never enters ther 
to think that these things 
‘ ont } 


tiows to us, were to 
ruuge we are puzzling out 


vedo as are India and Rome to 


have never traveled We 
tthonof Roman Emperors was 
f flatt to the dead 
t th kinuvlv mar n te 
i | equally t n ti 
wiets ¢f fairs of 
r throne 
t +} ngs, w } , 
beyond our. th vhts ut 
es not take us hack to the 
ng of the struggk It is true 
tr 


of man has coliected. out of 
emorialsof other days, a fuller 
f each tribe and nation in. the 

than even their neighbors had 
side them: nevertheless, there 
ernials from which to make a 
to be displaved to their com 
used descendants, of the life 
four ancestors from nakedness 


Md houses 


* 

ng S ist lea of the 

st } heon inder a hiile 

. th rr nth , vas the 
ft r « fr } real P rs 
fr invers ' iw 

tra ' 4 i“ i 
‘ ’ Fr ' 
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swiftly flowing river which bore him, despite 
all his efforts, whither he would not. or a 
mountain torrent which bruised and tore him 
with its rocks and overhanging branches ? 
Why should not that river flowing forever 
that mountain torrent pouring from the hill 
side so much stronger than he and all his 
tribe, be a god to him? And it was 

When he ranged through the forest: and 
skulked home at nightfal! and heard the 
wind in the trees uttering cries, why should 
he not make half gods of trees and faney 
they had power over the affairs of this life? 
When his parents, whom he had seen all his 
life his vigorous superiors, became silent in 
death, why should he not feel assured that 
these potencies still lived in) such fashion 
that it was wise to worship them? The old 
Romans worshiped their ancestors with as 
great reverence as do the Chinese to-day 


When the sun glared upon the primitive 
man with all its brightness, and he had get 
so far as to comprehend its power overt 
growing fruit and the waving grain, why 
should not the sun be to him Apollo of the 
golden locks to be reverenced and wor 
shiped? So also the winds, which blew in 
soothing motion, made happiness and were 
gentle gods; while those of tempestuous 
March made havoc and were cruel deities 
The aiternation of dav and night) seemed 
mimate, and dav and night became gods 
also Ignorant of all the laws of Nature 
knowing only by piecemeal what) Nature 
does, how could he unite all Nature undet 
one god and one law? Hence there was a 
god for everything, a god to be propitiated 
or a devil to be appeased The race has 
very little knowledge bevooad the results of 
the five senses, and the five senses themselves 
needed education 

It is said that the Zulu even now has to lx 
struggled with in order to be made toe com 
prehend that the drawing of a wagon reper 
sents the wagon he sees every dav. and there 
are citizens of America net you or TI, genth 
reader, but others who, left to ther own 
cle vices, would pre fera bright colored chrome 
to a sombre Rembrandt Sut oexven the 
educated senses were sometimes the best 
assistance that ignorance had The senses 
were for long ages the most powerful proof 
that the earth neither turned round itself nor 
around anything else 

When Anaxagoras, twenty four centurres 
wo, in Athens itself. in the cultured davs o 
Pericles. declared that the heavens wer i 
solid vault and the sun was a great stone on 
fire and a little larger than the Pel 
nesus inoisthmus of nine thousand squar 
miles. he made a great stride forward B 
his declaration pulled down from the heavens 


the sun god Apollo, and all the power and 


cloquence of Pericles could scarcely save his 
life and could not save him from = banist 
ment Th people of Athens th night « ha 
declaration PmMprous Now t uN ild } 
regarded simply as grossly inaccurate 
e 

Phev were not necessarily wicked who put 
Galileo on the rack It was clear! 
to anvbody with eves tn the head «of t 
the earth did not meove ind that? . — 
tars did B + terat g 
eemed t reat nt } 2 ‘ ot 
"7 ' This d tr P f* o 
rey ition about the in terr 
break up of ill existing tl vht ane Py 
whe did not want to commence t ivht 
over avain were conservative Citizer saving 
not only the solidity f the earth but of 
futurity it least t so seemed to them 

Not onlv did man have to contend wit! 
Nature and her mysteries, net only d he 
have to feel his wav into the darkness 
was himself one of his own obsta s He 
could not frame a theory of the universe that 
was anvthing but a makeshift and it i 
has not done so even .< ie wtente 4 
theory lasted terature and religion built 
themselves around it and fought r ‘ 
theory almost to death Those wt starts 
new ideas could hardly be verv. stret 
ib t therm int «st ro people beyar 
te es ' P also I } right ‘ 
majority is I ! v. but 
4 ° + | ‘ , ‘ , ; ' art ~ 

Ce ‘ ' Ps 
1 ta t ' 
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compared with the possibilities of pollution 
The sick are hidden from suceor, and the 


living shrink away from terrors which are as 


harmless as the bicvele at which the horse 
used to rear inte the air Thrinvk, tevr, cof thre 
soul curdling dread of the evil eve and all 
Al over the Fuast 
the terror still exists, and it has net been 


its unknewn possibilities 


wholly banished, m our own days. from Italy 
Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland 

I should despair of conveying a notion of 
that fear of the unknown which must: once 
have afflicted the whole race, if there were 
net. side by side with a man, a companion 
whe has for him conquered space and by his 
strength and speed helped more, perhaps 
than any other created thing to further the 
progress of man The horse is swift) and 
powerful) If he could direct his strength he 
could fearlessly meet all the dangers of life 
Indeed, under man’s guidance on the battle 
held, he has the praise at the Father 
Almighty; for out of a whirlwind the Lord 
demanded of Job if he had given the hearse 
his strength, wherein he reqorces, and that 
termble glory of the nostrils, wherewith he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of 
the Captains and the shouting Vet) this 
thousand pounds of energy and speed will ge 
wild over every new thing, from a painted 
pester a pile of stones to the roar of a stean 
engine, and his terror as sertous, real and 


ulmest uncontrollable Imagine man shaken 


with just such terror at the seimeds of the 
earth ud o«f the ski above him a ith 
neither claws nor febting teet! are) thet 
think of him handlin team amd tl 

htn ny 

One by one, ina littl: moment, each of us 
peisses away, swallowed up by that unknown 
We } ive qe wed te te if Vet while t i h is 


but mortal, the race has a past and a future 
for it bas the eternal vears of Cpewd ter De ’ 


itonmward toe perfection Phe Cosmopolitan 


The Famous Krupp Family 
WHERE OVER 20,000 MEN MAKE GUNS 
heap City of Essen is located in the centre 

ofa 


hilly valley, which abounds mn con 


imdooron ore, and the digyving for both. and 
the melting of the ore and casting the metal 
nte ingets and rolling it into bars, have 
been the occupations of the inhabitants fer 
centuries, savs a writer in The Tron Aye 
Fredernch Krupp. the founder of the great 
werks bearing his name, was born im rps 
ind when crucible cast steel was first: being 
ntroduced in Fogland, and its importation 
from there inte Germany had been muck 
mpossible through the edict of Napoleon 
called the Continental sperre k Krupp 
began te produce crucible cast steel, first oun 
small quantities for tile stamps. rolls: for 
ems and shears. but only slowly could he 
comyvince and persuade German mianutiaes 
turers to use his cast steel after a life tull 
ef disappointments and hardships, and atter 


a long and severe illmess, he died im tof 


leaving to his son Alfred little else thou the 
dA homestead. which still tan rrr the 
tof the great work anne) thre ret ‘ 
} ~ yt ' 
\ i Kr nery ind enterpe 
1 ered i first i cast , 
t tury ! t t t of ‘ iv ! 1 r ! 
ircine there! nereasing it idaptal , 
for man NeW PLT prerse Next P ot 
tion oof tl veld car t 
it t | ! - t count | 
! pie apeitia for entiar ny ' 
Ir ;* } titer teal } ; 
? ‘ rom Ore mite aned) furna ‘ 
id= furnish th materia for | 
,orhs ‘ } im asf hie b> t r ' 
} y ‘ be } ~— até of 
I (per 
t t t ni 
. 
Gig then ¢ f+ 
P ae nt 
shen Alfred Kr edt 
cf ’ ancl yt inthre a k 
ale at \ ‘> ‘ } t 
the « } f+ $+ R 
City ss 1 nr 
work erected in — ‘ 
met nt on t ~~ ee ‘ 
+} Ps und d r- os aah 
rrneved at yvra 
} tv of g mo mbahit ’ 
. f this p a 
t rk ’ ¢ ‘ ’ eryet ‘ 
Alf Kr Friedr Alfr > 
{yr r , Pa ’ 
r Moar ‘ 
rk r 4 
~ r | 


Training the Will 


THE BEST EDUCATION IN THE WORLD 


$ + Is new itecur tos tes Protroe that 

~ many «of th © persons whe ot t 

¥ 5 mest stromelyoonm the power of the 
~——™ 


wil ter. the rootit cared ter aveorel the 
Wrong, Saves the Paatels Ledger are vet 
Ipparecnt)s uninterested? om the oon inal 
gradual development of that power They 
aclonit = the Necessity ef long and careful 


training in almeest every other direction. but 
seem te take it for granted that the wall im an 
exception. that at tres full fledged in every 
human breast. only awaiting a sudden reso 
lution te brig to ointe active exercise 

Dhey de met look for an adeptin art or 
literature oF Scremee eng theme whe lave 
never been eclucated in these directions thes 
do net expect te find ao yood carpenter of 
blacksmith whe has mever learned the triacle 
they acknowledge that the hand meeds long 


practue t become skillful that the mound 


requires comstaunt exereme to become strony 
that cur power mud faculties im yeneral 
Cepemd fer there abality apeonm wose trary 
arved ceomtrmtal activity bet it cloes tot seem 
trrcmecur t them that the w ’ kewtse 
thee te tt t! law anned thyeet t ' ’ 
' me ' } u re at na 
any ther pourt of ir oan ro mature 
1 9 Dnt af +} that it any bee 
nt ' nt nt action 
it at t t! t bias | tt 
"ot prey athe l Iw t chort a 
man tt " if kit feot \ |!’ 
a! ! t? ! t ! thin " 1 
imether tel " " iw { 
ellen iw | t I t atvother t } 
merciful when! has alw ! mat t 
remhe rent a! he ha " ‘ beeen fist 
Dhiew furliy bee ite ve that web transtermativon 
leper entire com thee ger nit cbvertces cof thre 
persen comeenrned when my fiact. the wall 
having been always exerted on the opposite 
clireat 7 ms tatacalele ter taped ‘ etrdeden anid 
po reveereenet bianngre 1} reltrke mid con 
! rratreen hich f re there flen 
i est rye that thre actin thre ‘ tre 
tithemcecgyt Pest that t reat ! ie 
te fir teach 
> +} atae-s brcanned the ' peat ined 
‘ tration wil } vel tes 0 trothey 
riclUast rien anne lyeet t t " Dacetated  teent 
exlraust t t n |} tr ent aetion toast 
rather bee cute tele 1 tl ny 1 t 
veut? alur oy shiuch tl 4 1 ser | ' beeen 
onmstant bereotngebyt pret setnen mote ! ! 
the rrvht amd t ! 
If tt est peortoar f th reful 
peat tt ‘ j petite }« ture of 1 | 
prerws ' ‘ ' a ‘ ' ‘ j i my tah 
t pela t my tl foot 1 ait ! tw 
tive I ts ney t mia bee tras 1 tiers ! 
ti ' tet tl Vf jovedualyreties thy 
rt ‘ at lenpenit th mie ritial moult thre 
hen re Theo thy represtice canned eltish 
nel reorol opeoral  teorpertaneds shich 
’ ’ ' ti tr i " 
. 
‘ : ew af this 
P P 
’ ‘ ' ’ 
" ' ' ' 
‘ ‘ 
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The World’s Most Conservative People ite a The sant jel ny of ithe 
, ' ( ese to play with them, that 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHINESE NATION the Chinese remained convinced of thelt 


‘ gre rioritt nt the downfall of Peking 

: By k. Bard 2 fut if they yielded any recognition to. the 

4 Py site meri? f the Kuropeans, it tet Necessary 

es > : oaPeped«r«d : ‘ ~* : ' ny in China to find that the attitude 
° ‘ ' ‘ far from being respectful 


ritv that the Chinese note 








, , ge ‘ : P \ ( i Stranger is his dress It is true that the 
: ' thet oe as hy \ f the Onentals does not tend to 
wee ohe. : ‘ great sna ~ * P sserert a ‘ . erty ‘ vwetior and thev westiculate but 
' is in SR ee RE Re ma ‘ ae ‘ { ' \\ n thev examine our black coats 
ad Es artes ie caaiitaeel - * , I vh is Ul. the buttons, no one of which are 
ne ae k ts ” , ‘ “— \ yt ee tet , r vests and all our linen, they are 
ra t sit hever tely mever exacts that ’ t ! ryper { and ask of what use it Is to cover 
. anh to explain that wv h thes f ; , ty t vith mat i] so oddly cut If the 
. , ‘ i Her . res ~ Zest te this criticism 
acurledd | ne \ ! ' { ft ( re ne may imagine what the 
. ittire, each part. of 
| ' eat ’ y ‘ fended otherwise than that 
. ' P ‘ | t t it {the wearer 
r 
; - ra 
r . ‘ t! mist 
‘ ( 4 i sent 
ti k at Ve " 
} ? ? 4 
his 
‘ ses US a 
\ k 
‘ . 1 iws s 
’ ’ ’ ‘ s ind n 
. ¢ ‘ | t tl r superiors 
‘ tha ( thre st msider 
—r that , t ' \ ( we oa mplish is 
witht ty Mere t \ is useless 
figmity , ee or , ’ I t terarvy met ind their men. of 
~ t f ritv of China: but 
° t Chinese, whe culti 
Phe spirit of « nor the Chis ' ' t be retur ' { ' mat tics and natural scrences, and 
trat { , that ' ‘ : [hae | ' t } ‘ nts WwW not permit the 
alle ' , f their secrets 
, , ' t \ ( I t it man is a fossil 
t t ‘ f ’ | ! v s feats of emory 
la nw “ ! ter \ 4 pea I x ‘ k viedge, but who ts 
hike ' vit ‘ t it ss in supporting himself, for 
‘ return? nt «sf rtire vit t t t s rn ! s not a tool 
} aking f t ‘ t tw nts | fr t ( \ | fact that ree f gions divide this 
breakfast would have st away from hore con t ! t if \ rh othe t f rrr ral people is one of the best proofs 
Nothing more 7 is than to see them = that time. vou io prot f their nservative minds Conservative 
eat, although, with their fameou opsticks ! toms, the ¢ k. in making an omelet 
. ‘ 
they do mot perforr ‘ tl wondertul feats throws rewularis the tirst egy he 
yeneralls Ipposed bvervthing served If the ¢ ! , . wat . t ; break ise th person who taught him 
t mobo t seer acd wath the ‘ ! b four e first egg he 
tiuks they ra the prec fomeat oor ment, but t forget often to ow lt rok t bad What is once done 1s 
! t t i {| ! nt Mrace nel i t t t + 
| er ne | ri bowl of rice, which he holds huropear nts t nutes nel tn . This is what ret rs the Chinese servants 
md witht 1 of tl heap pritient w ] watcl vou closely 
\ © % thre ntents inte his mouth If a Chit tet t ‘ too oper i thes serve vour wavs and habits and con 
It t Is t e them pick up with business athair | ! \ vat tea miust fir to ther It is. thanks to this conser 
their chopsticks t yrarms of riee that fall be offered bat Hie ow t it vat spirit. ar respect to precedents, that 
t “rout The cl lren are tatyht nverse with t ! fter ni tb bres ! be made tn Chinese conser 
| fre t it t ny ed ano enti t i t Tter ! t t It rer ns only tor i Stranger to 
t t nm t tiie st gra ! t wrThy t ( c | €%3 face with a thing 
\ tea \ t f the situation 
‘ nee the 
t t t is never 
! ‘ 4 
} ‘ yy ‘ N pe 1 te sup t 
heat \ i Zu t . I t Almost 
to Ml \ j garments of 
i. “ cun rscomre 
( it I eses splay their 
— 7 nd not infre 
; - ' j I} inder 
ot t ‘ 3 . t ( nese 
‘ ‘ t » 
} ‘ ‘ ° 
h . g like sacks 
Ps ‘ ter t nothing 
\ 4 t s« 
t tor thre 
r Warf¢t 
< se wi . 
1 } \ ~ s ‘ vv rv rare SUaIIN 
x « breasts, through the 
2 Vere f i vestments If ne need t 
t \ \ tuck in the belt. a sort 
\ ‘ t t I t ! t panta ns 
{ t r ‘ } ~ v ( nese have no garment 
( ‘ t h ‘ x f k ] \ » not undress, or if 
: ‘ 4 ‘ Sof t r selves naked in their 
\ t t ky \ ( ks ’ - 
t} ‘ 4 x K r New Por lren iT not clothed 
| ’ ' ‘ ‘ T 
' i \ » \ \ i ] r { Neat ’ head overs ind 
d p R ‘ s ‘ me rthev are to be dis 
. . y ‘ sitor The change of ten 
i . k \ \ \ « * Ss syster s sufficient 
i \ x Me ! 1’ , ‘tr y tfu rta t\ 
k king , vorthy i When t hildren 
king st 1 s ' reg — y are put 
e s n \ the N21 
s t S SACK ~ 
‘ ‘ a Tr ent 
esnae 
i 
‘ 1 
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With Russia’s Second Czar 


THE POWER OF GENERAL KRIFGEIS 


O' COURSE Nicholas IT] jc en, real 
Czar of St. Petersburg, as } . ol - 
the Russias, but there is a manr 7 


him in the City Government wt > a 
comprehensive powers that, for me 
people, who cannot get mear the |} peror 
himself, he is the only Czar they ever per 
sonally know or have any dealinys with 
says a writer in the New York Tribune I 


refer to the Prefect of the = ci or the 
yradonachalnik, as he is called in R 

What distinguishes him from the ordinary 
Governor of a town is that he js busied 
mainly with the police, being thei: Chief 
throughout the city limits. The G 


Sian 


VeTnors 


of smaller towns are nominally als: it the 
head of the local police forces, but they have 
under them officials called masters. who are 
supposed to relieve them of the more bur 


densome duties 

The gradonachalnik of St. Peters ing. on 
the other hand, supervises nearly every ce 
partment of this branch of the City Govern 
ment, and as one can hardly do a: 


Russia, good or bad, without comi: 


ng in 
g in con 
tact with the police sooner or later t 1S not 
ditheult to understand how. far-reaching his 
powers may be Formerly he is said t 
have had even greater authority 

Generally he is a military officer as we 


ind the present incumbent has the rank of 


(seneral He always wears his uniform 
and is saluted bv soldiers as well as by his 
policemen A man gets the position of 


gradonachalnik on account of demonstrated 
superior ability, and it ts expected that he 
shall have had creditable experience in the 
police organizations of other cities 


+ 


General Kriegels, the present Prefect, had 
done good work inthe police force of Warsaw 
before getting to St. Petersburg, and the fact 
that the position involves more or less 
responsibility for the safety of the Czar, at 
public ceremonies in the city, is further 
evidence that the man who gets it is likely to 
be worthy 

The building where the Prefect lives, and 
which also serves as the headquarters of the 
various departments under his supervision 
is situated in the Gorochavaia, near the 
admiralty. Here he keeps in teuch with 
evervthing connected with his work, and he 
has over two hundred secretaries, clerks and 
other officials to help him 

He begins work early in the morning, and 
by nine o'clock there is already a crowd of 
petitioners waiting in the reception-room to 
ask him for favors They come on all 
manner of errands—about passports, troubles 
with the police, family quarrels, and even 
private business matters 

There is one experience with the Pre fect 
which I have to relate, and it is the only one 
I know about when he had to go to his 


superiors for consultation and advice. 1 tell 
it both for this reason and because It Is a 
sufficient illustration of the red tape which 
has to be gone through before one can give 4 
public lecture in Russia for which tickets are 
sold I had been asked to ywive a talk on 


some of my studies among tramps a 
inals for the benefit of a charity, and had 
vladlv consented 


Under ordinary circumstances 


the rete 


gives the permits for lectures the 
tickets can be printed only after he has dor 
so, but the title of mine Tramping 
Tramps and Criminals rather frightened 
him, and he said that he must nsult with 
the Minister of the Interior before t rmit 
( ld be given 

This gentleman desired that ‘ 
svnopsis of what I was going to sa\ 
he ild judge more intelligentiv “ r 
would be harmful or not 

criminals *' made both him and 
pause, and thev wanted to be s 
was not going to launch into at Is 
harangue An outline of the lect vas 
sent to the Minister. and he fina ! 
that he had nothing against its beins 
but that for formality’s sake the pr . 
must go to the Chief of the Secret | 

* 

This official, after about ten ' 
waiting, concluded that he, als 
serious objection to make excep" t 
might be just as well if IU did n : 


my experiences in Russia Agait 
for formality'’s sake, he advised tt 
gramme be sent to the Minister of | 
which it was. It remained with hit . 
when he verv generously sent 


Prefect with a written statement 
could discover nothing like!s 
invbody 
The Prefect ther T re 
. writtet ‘ 1 t was 
\ st t i if r 
, rted he for if we ¥ 
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A KISS 


FROM THE SPANISH 


By Sandra Enos 


JECAUSE I kissed thee, Minguillo, 

B My mother keeps scolding at me ; 

i vive back, oh, give back, carillo, 
ihe kiss that I gave unto thee. 


me one long and sweet like the other, 
And scolding in future I'll shun; 
I ni | can say to my mother 
that we have the mischief undone. 
. gainer be by it, Minguillo, 
And by ita gainer I'll be; 
ve back, oh, give back, carillo, 
Ihe kiss that | gave unto thee 


juickly, because, unforgiving, 
\iv mother makes such an ado 
‘ iwavy thou wilt seem to be giving, 
Yet thou in its place wilt have two 
So we over hertriumph, Minguillo 
And keep her from se olding at me; 
ve back, oh, give back, carillo, 
| kiss that | gave unto thee 


Chicago Inter Ocean 
° 


ORIGIN OF THE GAME OF CHESS 


is the accepted belief that India 
original home of and 
transplanted thence to Persia in 


chess, 


‘ wr 
the \ entury of our era, says a writer in 
Mact ins Magazine.  Firdusi, the Persian 
poet, te in his great epic, Shah Nameh 
t Kook of Kings), a curious story about 
t! tr tion of the game There came 
one day tothe great King Naushirawan, an 


en\ trom his tributary, the King of Hind, 
rich) presents a handsome 
id and the strangest letter ever sent 


berarins Mong 


rd. proposing a riddle to His 

Vinity Majesty, and insisting on a solu 

Naushirawan was to set his wise 

en to discover, from the board and the 

pieces, the principles of the game. If they 

K | then the King of Hind would 

itifu pay his tribute as heretofore. If 

they tailed, then clearly wisdom did not 

Iwell with chem, and he could no longer 
demean | 


iimself by paying tribute to the lord 
of su snoramuses; rather would he claim 
tribute himself 

Naushirawan sorely perplexed He 
pieces and examined the board ; 


Was 


tried to bribe the envoy to reveal the 
secret to olength he begged seven days’ 
yrace fhen he summoned his wise men 


lar and near and put to them the puzzle 


| vere as nonplussed as the Eyyptian 
\ len oWwere to interpret) Pharaoh's 
tr They pulled long faces and con 
stars: they wrangled and argued; 

in vain At length a Joseph 

the person of the King’s chic 

Whe had hitherto held aloof in 


but who 


and seclusion, 


his dignity, 
| 


now 
t KIVe nm secrecy 
read this riddle In a day and a 
returned from his) study and 
1 to the Court the mysteries of 
King’s great joy, the envoy's 
nd the salvation of the revenue 
ess introduced into Persia 


f | 


RST EXPLORER OF THE ARCTIC 


mariners who were the pioneers 
if discovery achieved wonders 
that they had everything to learn 
nis of Arctic work and that their 
jUipment were very inadequate 
ers Weekly One of the greatest 
tle vovagers was the man 
1 the first true polar expedition 
Barentz 


whe 


vd trom Holland in 1594, on the 
my smack Mercurius, and the object 
vage shows how ignorant. the 
's and shipping-men of those days 
the navigability of the Arctic seas 
shed into the unknown for the 


sailing round the north end of 


/ombla and tinding a northéast passage 
tora month he skirted the wall of 
irred his way, seeking in every 

tor a lane by which he might travel 
ic pack, putting his vessel about 
times and traveling back and 
ny the ice edge for seventeen 
les The highest point north he 
luring this careful examination of 
‘se. Was six hundred and fourteen 
es south of the highest point 
Nansen, or eight hundred and 
i from the Po 
7 
. MERRY ¢) ) Ene 
eT im ¢ i j 
“al r pastry r n beth sed €a 

i and this Gevice usually bor suUTTic 


Under the Evening Lamp 


HALF HOURS WITH SONG AND STORY 


THE 





reference, humorous or otherwise. to the 
occasion which caused the entertainment 
It was to ornament the magnificent feasts 


which represented gastronomic taste and 
lavish expenditure during the reigns of 
William Rufus, Henry III, Richard Il and 


Henry IV, that subtiltees were invented \t 
the coronation feast of Henry V, in ige2r. 
there was a subtiltee of ‘a pelican sitting 


on her nest with her young,’’ and ** an image 


of St. Catherine holding a book and dis 
puting with the Doctors.” 

The enthronization feast) of Archbishop 
Nevill at York was one of the most notable 


of historic 
meats were 


banquets sweet 


‘cold tartes 


Among the 
baked, four thou 


sand; cold custards, baked, three thousand 
hot custards, two thousand,’’ — besides 
‘spices, sugared delicacies, and = waters 


plentie."” The 
elaborate kind 
Divinity 


subtiltees were of the most 
One represented a Doctor of 


being led into his) pulpit by a 


demon, At another great feast, the enthro 
nization of Archbishop Wareham, Chan 
cellor of Oxford, in 1503, a subtiltee repre 


sented St. Augustine and his attendant in the 
act of petitioning King Ethelbert for leave to 
preach Christianity in his) dominions 


Another represented the eight towers of the 


university In every tower stood a bedell 
and under the towers were figures of the 
King, to whom Chancellor Wareham 


encircled by many Doctors properly habited, 
presented Latin verses which were answered 
by His Majesty. Other devices, such as the 
four with = Latin 
appeared at this feast 

A favorite device of the master cook was a 
real peacock, feathers, tail and all At 
Are hbishop Nevill’s feast there were no fewer 
than a hundred and four peacocks so treated 
Many of the subtiltees which appeared at 
banquets were upon religious subjects, and 


seasons, Inscriptions, 


others related to incidents in kenglish 
history Furnace, the cook in) Massinger’s 
New Wavy to Pay Old Debts 1633) 
speaks of raising “fortifications im pastry 


which, if they had been practiced at Breda, 
Spinola might have thrown his cap at it and 
ne'er took it All subtiltees were claborats 


. 
WHAT COLORS MEAN IN A ROOM 
oe colors are refreshing and 
ening, others livht and vive a 


boxed-up appearance to a room); still others 
make any room with a bleak northern 
exposure, or with no exposure at all, 


broad 
absor hb 


appear 


bright and cheerful, while some make a 
room appear warm, and some make tt seem 
cold, says the Boston Journal 

Phe thermometer seems to tall to six 
degrees when vou walk into a blue room 


Yellow is an advancing color; theretore, a 


room fitted up in vellow will appear smaller 
than it is. On the other hand, blue of a 
certain shade, introduced generously inte a 
room, will give an idea of space Red 
makes no. difference in regard to size 
Green makes very little 

If a bright, sunny room vets it ivht from 


a space obtruded upon by russet colored: or 
vellow- painted houses, or else looks out 
upon a stretch of green yrass, it should Ls 
decorated in a color very ditterent from the 
shade chosen if the light comes from only 
ino unbroken expanse ot sky If olive ofr 
red-brown be used im conjunction with 
mahoyany furniture the result ver 
different from what it would be if blue wer 


used slue would develop the tawny 


lurking im the 


Oradiyee 


mahoyany Red brings out in 


a room whatever hint of green lurks in the 
composition of the other colors employed 
Green needs sunlight to develop the color 


1 


in it and make it seem cheerful 
2 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS IN THE CATACOMBS 


ombs of 


ITHIN twelve months the catac 


Rome will be illuminated by nineteent] 


century incandescent electric lights, says 
the Ashland News I he Westinghou 
Company, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, wa 
recently informed by its Rome representative 
that he had secured the contract for lighting 
the catacombs of St. Callistus, St) Ayn st 
C yraca st Demitilla st Ir i thie) St 
gentianus Some mont we hote 
ranean burial ground of st ¢ tu 
lighted, and the effect wa tisfactor 
that the person n hary AL ; . 
t tr t t t 

a mot F 
v 
fro f ‘ | 
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It COULD Not HAPPEN Now 
By Frederich Langbridge 
F*' ountry wavs had turned to street 
- And long ere we were bon 
A lad and la sould «hatnece te meet 


And otten she'd new 


Phe willows bowed 


t ber task 
nude the brook 
The cows! ps tunided way 
And he would look, and she weoul 

And both would look 
Vet each and this ts so absurd 

Would dream about the other 
And she 


Tothat good dame 


iway 


would never breathe a word 


her mother 


bur wir ite wi tT thow 
Iwas very quant [Was Vers time 
kxtremely strange, vou must allow 
Dear tv bio trncnle anal istoms change! 


It could not happen now 


Next dav that idle, naughty la 
Would rearrange ber that 
And ponder long before the vlass 


Which bow she ought to wear 
Why do vou blush like that? 
And seldom care to chat 
And make her mother frown, and ask 
Why do vou blush like that 
And now she'd haunt with footsteps slow 
Phat mead with cowslps ve ~ 


Down which she'd met a week apo 


Phat stupid, staring tellow 
() Is are 1? ‘ 
wa \ piecainat twa tar 
beoxtre tra bom ‘ ‘ 
Dear mie how o ana ton ‘ 
It ! happen 
Arnel as for him, that f ho lad 
Hie ! ea 
And] h woe-t " ul 
He'd make his mother «1 
He pe he'd say from teach Vorse 
My bow seo blithe and brawe 
Last night | found him writing ver 
About a lonely gta 
Ando! next day ber werves he'd shock 


Wath laugh, and serge, and 
And there! -she'd tind a golden look 
Wrapped up tn tissue paper 


Quit bows ate wiser thow 


(oud Word 


STORY OF A FAMOUS FIDDLE 


PION woth the 
the 
made to his 

hands the 

Which tas 


death of 
expert 
had 
Stradivariu 
known 
tbsurdiy. as The 
Pictorial Phe uustru 
possession of Miro ob 
edinburgh 
ayo paid no less than Sto ooo tor it 

As recently as i872, Charles React 


> Conn recent 
Mr. Lauri 
reference 


through his 


Glasgow vielin 


was having 
famous 
Violin come to be seornye 
what irreverently, if met 
Messiah 


ment is mow im the 
Crawford, ot 


SuaVvs Scots 


Who oa few yours 


whe 


knew as much about tiddles as about the 
trade of letter had viaalthead the postruent 
at S3jo00. putting the worth of the varnish 
alone at over S25800 Villaume, the brigh 


priest of fiddle making in Paris, had it at this 
time He kept it tl his death, in 1s; 
From Villaume the treasure descended to M 


Alard, the yvreat French violinist, whe yoave 
S5000 tor it He died im G888, and two 
years later Mr Crawtord paid Sto joo tor at 

LT hieere ome reason for the Digh tigre 
Thie nstrument is the only one that bas conn 
down trom Stradivarius owl licanaed " ‘ 
tate of perfect preservation It ba been 
very little plaved Upon ancl oat plow iny 
ruddy varnish 4 ‘ fresh a 1 oat bead beeen 
put on oni iWeek of tWo apo 
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WONDERS OF OCEAN'S DEPTHS 


5 tage temperature at three brottorn of the ocean 
1 i io rule near] howa te freezing 
prrrinat i rye t 
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Down te their 


te make the 


nine hundred = fathonr 


eves 
generally best 


oof the 


rccome enlarged 


faint light which 


may  pemssibly 
penetrate thers \fter one thousand fathoms 
these organs are still further enlarged, of seo 
greatly reduced) that in) scnne species they 
disappear altogether, and are replaced by 


enormously long feelers The only light at 
great depths which would enable large 


to be of any service 


eyes 
is the phosphorescence of 
deep sea animals 

At the surface this light is often vers 
erful Sir Wyville 


one occaston oon 


purw 


Thomson has recorded 
which the sea at 


blaze of 


night was 
a perfect 
strom that 
on the 
stmallest 


phosphor scence i 
thrown 
read the 
is thought prossible by 
that certain 
Thay tne as 
this sort of light 
ofa burepean city after sunset 


livhts and shadows were 
and it 
print It 
naturalists 
the sea bottom 
illumined bey 


sails Was easy to 


several portions of 
brilliantly 
as the streets 


Some clee » 


sea fish have two parallel rows of small 
circular phosphorescent organs running 
dlong the whole length of them bodies, and 


as they glide through the dark waters of the 
links Like 


matl ships with rows of shining pert holes 


profound abysses, they must model 


° 


CHARACTER SHOWN IN WALKING 


(= INACY is indicated by a slow, heavy 

mil that footed) stvle of walking, says 
the Calitornia Call, while miserliness may be 
uspected from short, nervous and anxtous 


footsteps Durtecl in toes generally charac 


terize the thsent munmded, amd oa temope the 
very studious and deeply reflective. whys 
thoughts are ever wandering 
Siy, cunning people walk wath ao teotsedes 

even and stealthy tread, resembling that of a 
cat \ proud person generally takes even 
steps, holds the tygure upright, the head a 
litthe back, and turns the toes well out \ 
gay and volatile person trips lightly and 
easily, ino svipathy with bas or her mature 


Character is shown by all sorts of oddities in 


wait, but for yrace and elegance no civilians 
walk will bear comparison wath that of men 
Who have reeemed military trianeniongy No 


two people walk exactly alike md the stu 


dent of character thuds as much te tnterest 
him orm the way people walk as im any 
peculiarity they may have of feature 
(out k lep cletiente avitation low steps 
either lot oon lent Uvywest a wenthe of 


rather comtemplative turn ot mind 
a 
LIGHTING A LAMP WITH A SNOWBALL 


HEN a 
size of baalt 


stall prrece of protissium, thre 


is clrenppe al 


ofthe oxygen 


tyrainool comm 
into atumblertul of water 
of thre 


sconnye 


Witter leave its bivelrogeen, owing te 


the antense teat whieb the chemical aetion 
produce ated caonsbonnne with the metalli 
potassium, causing a violet bluish tharne 
When the piece of potassium is placed om the 
vick of a coalotlor albeohol Larnp. the tare 
produced by touching the potassium with a 
Dit of stow, peer water, wall lipdt the lamp 
° 
BIGGEST RECEIPT ON RECORD 
A (tibet vast nit tr } tnited 
Stat | murer  b ! from ux 
Preasurer PT) N Nfeorgyian Hopayment of th 
«let ! fs ‘ | er th tit ! 
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Topo os i t kh |e iret Keobert 
} Sren 1» Morvat rebirudl 
| P ‘4 | bat P hoe 
t t ! Ti 
{ . 
| ; < ‘ 
{ ' ’ 
— ‘ aa ” 
l res rer } } ’ is ’ ' 
- ' pt fer 
{ ? sé sat ‘ , | 
i ti i! . 2 i 
thy at four } Nir Vicor 
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In London Streets 
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example for her subjects fe) 


bd \ 
her yranddaughter’s = marrj 
through the window of Bucki: | a 
a8 * . itt 4 
woman fallin a swoon She i 
v di 
patched one of her own servant ’ Poot 
lerer 
that she be brought Into the wh ; 
eT: 
she remained until she had r 
sSeyying is, of course, fort, it 
; S it is 
elsewhere, but the mendicant er 
yuise of fakirs are not less tr nr 
© an 
mnportunate than those who ask v witl 
no pretense of barter and ex ‘ ay; 
these, the flower dealers—for 1} | 
ta 
costermongers in slouch cap ar uroy 
4UTOVS 
are the most tenacious and .« tionabl 
sit 
They will follow you when you unmis 
\ inm 


takably arrayed for some Important function 
; iInetio 


I encountered one of these vem when 
on my way to an “At Hom Ebon 
square 

Do buy it, laids implored t ender 
a boy of seventeen or cightee: ring me 
an Ascension lily three feet ta 1 hain't 
had nothin’ to eat to-die. an’ | t have 
nothin’ if I cawnt sell this 

When he was peremptorily ref two or 
three times, still follow ny “ea! r “ing 
more and more determined, wit Punct 

ild call a happy thought ley 
exclaimed Well, then, won't ase 
vite me a bread ticket? 

He may have been hungr , 
hardly probable At any rat 
ness of resource deset lr 
ha y a bread ticket nt | 
| } s him its i 

reaim and so finally got r 

(One sees tlony tive park palings \ 
comfortably seated, decently men 
ind women—more women = than en —the 
unfortunate poor and blind, wl re per 
mitted to sell trifles like matches and sho 
laces The intelligence and refinement of 
many of these faces is as strikiny as it is 
pathetic It is a rare thing to see one who 
isnot tidy and clean, however poorly dressed 

° 

The flower dealers. who are issigned to 
certain desirable commers are evidently 
several devrees lower in the sc« scale 
They, too, sit comfortably upon their stools 
beside generous baskets heaped with tragrant 
masses of violets, daffodils Wa flowers 
ind cowslips One of these has | me a 
sort of historical character the buxom 


matron near the United States Embassy on 

Victoria Street, of whom Mr. I 

buv his dathy Jewlonniere 
Children nowadays rarely or me 


the crossings This duty is almost wholly 
performed by men, and they are sually 
ragged and wretched in the extrem: Thes 
ire, however, like the rest of their ntry 
men, serupulous in the matter of king 
their shoes, and although their foot gear may 
literally be things of shreds a1 patches 
the melancholy remains have int 
coat of polish The most thrift the 
crossing-sweepers are one-legged mien, whose 
condition probably appeals pr 
public svmpathy Phev rarely ever x t 
the app iling glance whicl 
fting of the ind t the hat 
eloquent for purposes 
While there is so much t s 
ttle to criticise in the manag 
great London thoroughfares r 
prising that, while the great I 
| OF} then sely ~ ife ~ r ~ r 
t t Ss om ty n the xz 
ses are so intolerable Oy 
tense svn thy of the suffering ! 
nd Carlvle from thts territ I 
Fr iwn t dark tt 
s gers kn y 
K Z viant ens 
i rts ! “W ‘ 
. ft ; ve 
y th ny of j t 
Ts snm wers at ss 
Ad s these are the organ-x 
* 
These fakirs have mult 
X nt that a su tv has be 
ress the evil, or at least reas 
it This is being oppose 
members of Parliament. as 
only be instituted bv legtslat 
There is no doubt the suppr 
street venders would be a pus 


tou manv: But their clamor at 


be a source of great suffering 
ire of nervous or mental dis 
Finally, one must pay n 
that perfect svstem of p 
which makes the London str 
tt entire West End, as sat 
the night as they are at noot 
] tr ntiv Ww ~ 
( s il - 
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iN a poet, a novelist, a historian, 
~ been elected a member of the 
\cadémie Francaise, he may fairly 
nsider himself to have attained 
of suceess in France. The 
cad mitains forty seats, and their 
iD ire called the Forty Immortals. 
Whe ccupant dies—strange contradic- 
, Ss seat becomes vacant, a chance 
the innumerable candidates to 
and the competition between 
. most keen and entertaining. 
rT] ning thirty-nine are the arbiters 
ir n the tter, and it is incumbent upon all 
to call upon each and every one 
h f ber, separately, and solicit the 
) favor of vote The death of a member of 
the fr ty of the Immortals is therefore 
of considerable hustling and 
the French world of letters—a 
political campaign in a certain 
t vhich the ingenuity of the candi 
it | to the uttermost. Neverthe- 
! ; illing or manceuvring, of itself, 
' ttle effect, let me hasten to say, 
: candidate’s claim is based on 
! fications fitting him for the high 
\!! Zola’s erstwhile popularity, the 
rm sale of his books the world over, 
rkable literary style, powers of 
| na ind deseription—all these availed 
him nothing in the face of the demoralizing 
' haracter of the majority of his writings. It 
r redound to the credit of the 
Academ Frangaise that the author of 
Nanaand la Terre, although otherwise popu- 
ir, Wa t allowed to darken its portals. 








> 


But not a few others have been excluded, 
or tha fought several contests to enter 
nto t iureled group, whom one would 
suppose they would have welcomed with 
itstretc hed arms—such men as Corneille, 


La Br re Eontenelle, Montesquieu ‘and 
Voltaire Zola, we have said, has been 
excluded and no less than twelve times; 
but Victor Hugo—also, perhaps, the most 

trious Frenchman of his time—was not 
lack} |, for they do the thing in the most 
Itspok way—but was excluded four 
tit barely succeeded in the fifth con 
test 's after. And a strange thing we 


lown, which Dumas relates as 
havir ppened: He succeeded an enemy, 


Lemeroier, who exclaimed, ‘‘ As long as I 

Husa shall never be in the Academy.”’ 
) fh Dumas said to him, ‘M. 
Let r. you have refused your vote to 
Viet luge. but here is one thing: you will 


’ 


o yield to him, one day, your 
ire lest, in exchange for the 
here of him, he may be obliged 
good ot you in the Academy.”’ 
event,’ says Dumas, ‘* happened 
| predicted 
it Cardinal Richelieu may be justly 
father of the present French 
It was he who first conceived the 
ing to the greatness of his country 
lation of an institution of literary 
time. A number of literary men 
issemble, in those days, at the 
me of their number, Valentine 
cuss matters of interest relating 
on. Richelieu’s attention was 
ese gatherings, and he soon 
ere was the nucleus for a great 
idemy for the encouragement of 
On January 2,1635, this body 
ed letters patent, signed by the 
XIII; but Parliament, jealous 
r thus conferred upon an estate 
therto received no legal recogni 
ly withheld, for two years or 
inction of the Royal act 


* 


e 


rst duty that devolved upon the 
was the purification and the regu 
the French language, which it per 
th much success, by the prepara 
iblication of a monster dictionary 
Revolution affected this branch of 
rchical institutions as al! other 
On August §%, 1793, a decree of 
41 Convention abolished the 
\cademy as such but two vears 
members, who had survived the 
t Terror were incorporated in the 


’ 


' 


institute, as a Separate department 
French lanyuaye ind liter 
Chis lasted until the monarchical 
“is vhen the Academy was 
furmer footing, where it 

‘ +} 


Ter } ’ " 
French authors. would naturally 

iricaturist ind the cartoonist 
o<a8 KavVe wut a 


his epitaph Here 
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: The “Forty Immortals” of France 
CONSTITUTING THE BRAINS OF THE REPUBLIC v 
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lies Piron—who was nothing—not even a 
member of the Academy."'  Daudet wrote 
his L'Immortel to caricature the Immortals; 
he thereby destroyed his chances of a seat 
with them. But Arséne Houssaye wrote a 
popular satire, The Forty first Armchair, to 
show how many deserved to have a seat 
there who had not been so honored, like 
Mirabeau, Beranger, Michelet, and George 
Sand. This was published in 1857; and in 
1863, Houssaye was elected a member 

One of the most amusing things is, that 
after the new member's brilliant salutatory, 
the orator who responded drew) from his 
pocket a splendid edition of Houssaye’s 
satire on the Academy, and proceeded, in a 
speech full of wit and appreciation to 
answer the author, now gently rasping, and 
now lauding in the most delightful manner 


+ 


But a society made up of some five or six 
hundred of the most talented Frenchmen 
for over two hundred vears, need not fear 
caricature I run together some twenty five 
or so of them, mighty in brains: »Lamartine, 
Fléchier, Houssaye, Colbert, D' Aguesseau, 


Montesquieu, Fénelon, Legouvé, Maury 
Laplace, Massillon, Thiers, La Fontaine, 
Racine, Corneille, Victor Hugo Lie 


Tocqueville, Chateaubriand, Malesherbes 
Fontenelle, La Bruytre, Balzac, Boileau, Dx 
Sacy, Bossuet, Pasteur, and Cuvier— the last 
of whom, I believe, had the largest brain 
ever on record 

The Academicians wear an official uni 
form, designed by David, the great painter 
of Napoleon: trousers, and a coat finely 
embroidered with palm leaves in green 

The Academy received, as) counter-seal 
a crown of laurel leaves, with the words 
A Uimmortalité (To Immortality), and_ it 
has never changed the blazon So *' The 
Immortals "’ is, therefore, a natural designa 
tion, though Daudet has emphasized it) by 
the title of his book 

The Academy has another function —-that 
of bestowing prizes—twenty three each year 
Seventeen of these are literary; six are 
called of virlu. 
Matthew Arnold culogized the Academy as 
a sovereign organ of the highest literary 
opinion, a recognized authority in matters of 
intellectual tone and taste.’’ And another 
Frenchman has said, “It safeguards taste 
protects talent, reunites all glories After 
two hundred and twenty years of labor, it is 
as young as in the days of its nativity, and 
still more brilliant; for it) possesses the 
reminiscences of the past, the promises of 
the future, and the riches of the present 
The names of its actual members confirm its 


appropriate device, A J) /mmortaltt 
° 


Let us now recall a few characterist 
anecdotes that illustrate the temper, spirit 
and individuality of the academicians of the 
past. ‘fo go back a couple of centuries or 
so, we might mention the visit of Queen 
Christine of Sweden in the year 165% Phe 
best portion of the seance was devote d to the 
discussion of questions of etiquettes Should 


these dignitaries of the pen remain seated 
or standing in the presence of Her Northern 


Majesty? After prolonged argument, tl 
former alternative was decided upon: but, to 
avoid the appearance of undue fami) ty with 
Royalty, the «ac idemic Seats were remo 

to a“ respective distance nthe rear of tl 
hall The Queen was made to listen to a 
abstruse analysis of the word © dictionary 
and to various recitations, after which 


retired much pleased and editied, say con 
temporaneous ace ounts 

Various other potentates have since been 
received in the Chamber of the Academy 
notably the Emperor of Brazil, himself a 
distinguished writer and scientist, in 1872 
and two vears ago, the voung Emperor of 
Russia and his beautiful bride. The latter 
event will ever be considered a red letter day 
in the history of the Acadenis 

But to return to our Immortals One 
curious anecdote is related of a newly ele 
candidate of the vear 1694, the Archbishe 





of Noyon, who flatly refused to follow tl 
time-honored rule of making a laudatory 
speech to the memory aD | } a) ! 
predecessor one Barbier d Aucour conn thie 
ground that he, the Archbishop, had mad 
an oath that he w bid t rc t 
of 1 op t , } ‘ ‘ 
I reat F ( 

R ref ' 

k 
th 5 | 
sinister a part, ! 
praises of the fallen Emp tor 
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assembled body Rather than listen to such 
a monstrous panegyric, the Academy decided 
to dispense with the ex- minister's initiation 
altogether There is only one case on record 
of a voluntary resignation from the body of 
Immortals. It is that of that fierv prelate 
Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of Orlean 
He retired from that austere body because 
of the membership of M. Littre, the distin 
guished scientist, with whose materialistic 
doctrines he could not agree 

Coming down to the Immortals of | the 
present day, it may be truly said that, with 
the exception of Mo kmile Olivier, already 
mentioned, one and all of them must have 
owed their success in life to energy, pers 
verance and conscientious attention to 
details, as much as to their native talents 
Even Olivier, although he will mever be for 
given for having embarked in the disastrous 
war of Sto “with a light heart MAve 
evidence of many brilliant qualities earlier 
in bis career, or he would mever have 
attained the high office of Premicr, he who 
started in life as a small Paris lawyer 

The doven of the French Academy to day 
is the distinguished poet and playwright 
Gabriel Jean Baptiste Legouve, whe last vear 
celebrated his) uinetieth birthday If ever 
SUCCESS Wa ittained by hard work inal 


conscientious application to bis duties, such 


was the case with Legouve His) carly 
career was) fraught with disappotmmtment 

continuous rebutts from thi theatrical 
managers and publishers, systematic reyes 

tion of his manuseript Sut ohe mever 
allowed himself to be discouraged aed boy 
dint of perseverance ueceeded in calling 
public attention upon himself He will 


leave his country a legacy she may be proud 


of plays, poems, novels, essays, memoirs 

a valuable addition to the National literature, 
and the more valuable because entirely free 
from the prurtency which unfortunately mars 
so many productions of the Gallic pen 


The second oldest member of the Academy 
isthe Duc de Broglie, whe, besides shining 
as a distinguished /://éraleur, has played an 
importamt role in’ French internal polity 
Broglie carried the overthrow of Thiers 


vovernment in May, 873, and himself 
assumed the premiership under Thiers’ su 

cessor, Marshal MacMahon His tenure of 
office lasted but a vear; but im oss7, he 


again came to the front, and succeeded in 
overthrowing the Jules Simon | Ministry 
forming another Cabinet of bis own, and 
subsequently dissolving the Chamber of 
Deputies, of which Gambetta was leading 
the Republican majority But) Broylie’s 
monarchical ideas were not those of the 
country at large, as the following election 
sufficiently proved, and he was finally forced 
out of power, never to again resume hi 
hold on the reins 

Within the fold of the Academy sit) men 
of the most varied type and temperament 
Alongside of — the sedate professor and 
antiquarian, we find a Sardou, a Bourget, an 
Arséne Houssaye, a Heérédia, and how mans 


other brilliant names! Whois not familiar 
with Sardou’s | masterpiece Divorcan 
Theodora La Tosca Miacharne San Cae the 
Gismonda, and his other works? Yet Sar 
dou beyinnings were similar to Legouvye 

uphill work disappoints ents dheeeptions 
nine tenths of the time!  Elow often has te 
told the story of bis early strugyls to | 
intimate Hie felt at wa n him te 
however, and, like Robert) Bruce: wD 
hie grat there it last HH te 
members could tell vou rdentieal thre tie 
story, or one very much like it 

Hhiar i HW cone Ait ta ! } 
fortun it the outset, hard ne kn t 
it was to reach the top t fren 
the out t \r ' | t PH Uhiat 
qualit } hy 1} rel 
| } yr ' | L ' 
p nof tl I \ ! 
been very different r t it ! 
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How Senator Mason Won Recognition 
Senator Mason was elected to the Lower 


House in Mro Reed first term as Speaker 
ind in vain did lie trive for recoynitiar 
Qine day. savs the New York Sut i jt 
bill w nitro e 1} relief of « of 
the Speaker tit rit C'recareas 
consent A ish fer ' rat 
but Mr Mason + ! ‘) 
niorniny } ' ’ real . ‘4 
Reed fr t jae NI 
onncseel ti ' \ 

| “a 
but ‘ i b r r 
Hie t / I 
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Wit of a Century Ago 
Compiled by Walter Jerrold 


Reproving a Dyspeptic A dyspeptic 
friend, having plagued Johnson with an 
vwcount of his health, was justly snubbed 
and silenced with Lhe wreot bee like the 
spider, man, and spin) conversation. thus 
incessantly out of thine own stomach 


Epidemic Bravery. George Il having ex 
pressed high admiration of Gseneral Blank, 
some one remarked that the distinguished 
ofheer was mad Ooh he os madd, is he? 
readily replied the King then LT wish he 


would bite some other of my Cenerals 
e 


Explaining the Bible. Charles James Fox 


was asked by a friend to explain the meaning 


of that passage in the Psalms He clothed 
himself with cursing, like as with a gar 
ment The meaning, | think, ts clear 
saicl be the man had a habit of swearing 

. 


Rejusing an Heirloom. Fox having ap 
plied to a Westminster shopkeeper for his 
vote and interest, the man produced a halter 
with which he said he was ready to oblige 
him The candidate courteously thanked 
him for his kindness, but sat be would bey 
noo means deprive bimoef it, as he presumed 


it was treasured as a family hemrloom 
° 


Just Fishing for Compliments. William 


Godwin was dintoyg with Curran after hearmg 


him deliver can unusually perc peech oan 
court Suits the Suarrister thought he bad 
acquitted himself well, and teased the author 
for his opinion Since you will have my 
opinion said Caodwin at length, folding his 
arms and leaning back in his chair with save 
froid Treally never did bear anything seo 


bad as your prose except your poetry, my 
dear Curran! LT could hardly sit through it 


. 


Saved by an Afterthough®.. Quinn having 
told Lady Berkeley that she looked as bloom 
ny as the spring, suddenly rememiberedt the 
backwardness of the season and ace I 
would te Crod thy ring would look like 
your ladyship, and be fresh and charming 


a 
The Answer Discreet. A lady foolishly 
sarc to Dave Phun I am often asked 
what ave To am, what answer should I 
make ? Madam replied the historian, 


refusing: to give the compliment fished for 
When you are asked that question again 
mswer that vou are not yet come to the years 


of discretion Dhey may understand 
. 


A Difficult Solo. | Jolinsonm and a musteal 


friend were teniny toa celebrated violinist 


Dhie friend, meotecungy Jobuason inattention 
tried te induce him to take more notice of 
shit vil yolny on hy ‘ cpolatninny thisat 
thie cn Peery preerformed Au elithieurlt 

Poittae ult | uocall at ' muttered 

the Doctor ] wish it wer tip ‘ 
° * , 

From Paste to Jewel Valier. one of 
thie mast | phar wotor it loruy Lanne 
began lif itheatrica ] ticker \\ ! 

‘ ! mia hh miark 
ser i > mt Miaw ity a erent 
displha f th iat j ‘ ! bie qu ! 
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(rood taste and good feeling, no less than 
true etiquette, dictate that you always invite 
1 guest for a specified time What possible 
slight can it be to him to say a week when at 
the end of that week you may have some 
thing on vour own mind which his presence 
would interfere with’ Insimcerity in) such 
matters os real unkindness te the wuest 


I would sugyest that vour attentions to a 
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Deafness Cannot be Cured 
by localapplieation aS thre imnot reachtl 
fiseased portion of the ear I} ! 
ne wav to cure Deatne und that is by cor 
titutional remedies Deatness i aused bo 
monoflamed condition of the mucous | 
tI eustachian Dube When this tubs 
nilamed vou hase a rumbling sound or im 
rleet hearing, apd when itis entirely closed 
J deocatrne is the Yesult, and untess the in 


fammation can be taken out. and this tube re 
stored to its normal condition, hearing wall be 
destroyed forever. nine Cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but an 
inflamed condition of the mucous surfaces 
We will vive One Hundred Dollars for any 
ease oof Deatnes caused by catarrh. that 
cannot be cured by Halls) Catarrh Cure 
Send for circulars, tree 
Fo J CHENEY & CO. Toledo, © 


Sold by Drugywists 





Last winter my little boy, tive vears old, 
took Whooping Qough Phe doctor said his 
Lunges were cise; do and gave him medicine, 
but it did mo poe Phen Ptried Jayne's kx 
pectorant and tt edlim = obo© RAWLS 
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GOOD SHORT STORIES 


The Post will pay well for cleverly written 
unpublished stories of from 3000 to 5000 words. 
Address, ‘‘Literary Editor, The Saturday Evening Post, 


bring good prices. 


Philadelphia, Pa.’ 
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Hartfords 
The Best 

$50 Bicycles 

In the World 


The frames are made of “Pioneer” Fifty Point Carbon 
Steel Tube which costs more than twice as much to produce 
as the tubing used in almost all so-called high-grade bicycles. 

The other materials and workmanship are equal in 
quality to that of almost any bicycle made. 

The models are strong, graceful, beautiful in line and 
superior to any high-grade bicycles except 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Calalogue from any Columbia dealer, or by mail for one 2-cent stamp. 
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—a practical article by Barton Cheyney, telling 
how, without money, to own a home in city or 


country. 


It will be found of great interest to 


_ young married tolks—and old ones, too. It is 
meant as a help for those of you who would like to stop paying rent. 


HUNDRED HOMES 


Photographic glimpses of interiors 


A ot al! sorts—real 
lived in—dainty 


rooms that are 
boudoirs, dens, 


and COZY, COPNC! s—sleeping-rooms, 


tc book 
idea in it tor your helping. The 


fitth instalment of this popular 


series—one of 
esting features the JOURNAL has 


rooms, 


presented. 


kach with an 


the most inter- 


MRS. RORER’S 
ARTICLES 


in this number are of special in- 
terest to. mothers. Under the 
title of “ Proper Cooking for the 
Nursery” she tells what the tiny 
folks must not eat—as well as 
how to prepare their proper foods. 
“The Best Food tor a Growing 
Child” continues the story for the 
babies who have grown into little 
men and little women. 


‘\ Easter Ladies’ Home Journal 


A Enlarged to 48 pages—this number is, we think, 
quite the best we have ever issued—filled with 


—and with a wealth of handsome illustrations. 


*. special features of practical worth to every reader 


FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS that 
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ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our 
Prospectus for 1898, with portraits of famous writers 
and small 


reproductions of some of the _ illustrations 


to appear in the Journal in future numbers 
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